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value, plainly and briefly told. One_ solid, 
Ieuonstrated FAT, is worth a thousand theo- 
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Taz PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 


Alliance. 


— 
FARM GLEANINGS. 

According to @ propositiun ata ra- 
cant meeting of the Cabinet, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson will soon begin 
aeeries of agricultural experiments in 
CQuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. If Congress will make tha 
necessary appropriation, Secretary 
Wilson promises to carry on investiga. 
tions of soil and climate and their 
wlaptability to certain natural prc- 
ducts, which will be of great value. 
Mr, Wilzon believes that rubber can be 
produced in Porto Rico a: well as in 
Ssuth America and Central America. 

———— +o 

The following table is from Farmer’s 
Biletin, No. 106, of the Department of 
4gricultura, and gives the names of all 
the distinctively dairy breeds of catile, 
the number registered and the number 
living in 1898; 

















No. No. 
Breeds. Registered Living. 
AVFONNITOD:. «sso sis0.06 + 22000 6,050 
Brown Swise........... 2871 1.250 
ON ee eee 18 343 10,000 
Dutch Baltia........<. 1,128 500 
Quernseys... ... 16 600 11,000 
Holstein Friesiang...... 100,000 60.000 
Sap <n ta svaraueislaye 184,000 90,000 
Polled Darhams........ 1,32L 1200 
RMIPAN S ., <p a.sinvaisined al9,068 (2) 
Storthorns....... .....366,545 140,000 








731,876 320,000 
alncludes both American and Great 
Britain. 





A correspondent of Farm ard F.rc- 
side tells of the workings of the Grange 
in his neighborhood. The following 
extract may well be considered by 
Alliances and other farmers’ clubs: 

There is a Grange located in one of 
our counties that meets at the homes 
of its members, each in turn, once a 
Math to discuss matters of interest to 
farmers, After the formal meeting, 
Which lasts about ninety minutes, the 
Members look over the premises and 
ask questions and cffer suggestions. 
The owner knows three months before 
hand that the society will be at his 
blace that day, and naturally he has 
things in the beat shape for inspection. 
The condition of his farm, buildings 
and animale settles his standing as a 
farmer, It he isa master of his art 
his surroundings unmistakably show 
i. If he is only an ‘‘average” farmer 
{0 amount of wise talk can conceal 
that fact, and thereafter his talke and 
advice are rated at their true value by 
Others, 

22 
_ The follo ving item from an exchange 
'steprinted in The Progressive Farmer 
dot because it contains anythirg new, 
for it does not. We give it merely as 
& timely reminder: 

As the season of inclement weather 
®?proaches, the farmer and hia family 
ay the time when mud, elush and 

°W are sources of aggravation. The 
— housekeeper knows that much 
: rnd annoyances will be added to 
~ 409 cares because of such condi- 
a 8. Why not build walks to as 

’ay of the outbuildings as possible? 

Phere farm without coming in 
“ with mother earth, but there is 
—— to just wade. Such improve- 
oo Cost money, but they also in- 
on © the value of property. Mud 

4s out shoe leather, clothes, car- 





peta and human nerves and wet feet de 
stroy health and enrich the physician ; 
why would it not be economy to make 
walks around the premises and lessen 
these unpleasant features of the farm 
life? Farmers are entitled to as many 
of the comforts of life as are men of 
other cccupations. There is need of 
making a study of walks for the farm 
home that will be durable and of the 
smallest cost possible, 

The New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser says: 

‘Upto the present time the tiller of 
the soil has become in every country 
except the United States either a serf 
or @ peasant. How the American 
farmer i3 to maintain his economic in- 
dependence and superiority is a prob- 
lem of vital importance. With an 
abundance of free land at his disposal, 
he has until now been able to raise 
large crops at a low cost; but this will 
nct suffice unless he learns also how 
to market them ata fair price and to 
secure for them a fair share of the 
profits. Heisno longer an economic 
unit, but his position depends upon his 
Knowledge of the conditions of the 
market as well as upon his ability to 
raise crops; the modern farmer must 
be at once agriculturist and business 
man.” 

Tkere’s a world of sense in this para 
graph. You may think of it all winter 
and not exhaust the subj3ct. Give it 
your attention, for the problem de- 
serves serious cnsideration. 


FARM AFFAIRS. 


VARY THE FARM PRODUCE. 

Dr. J. B. Alexander, a reader of The 
Progressive Farmer and a trus blue 
Allianceman, has a thoughtful lettor in 
Sunday’s Charlotte Ooseryer. We 
copy it herewith and commend it to 
our readers: 

How many farmcra in our State 
plant cotton as their sole crop, and if it 
fails from any cauae or the price ig not 
sufficient ta cover the costof produc 
tion, the farmer is badiy crippled or 
broken up entirely? Weare blest with 
a climate and soil that will projucs al 
most any crop not strictly tropical. In 
North Carolina we need an agricul: 
tural revolution. Cotton has held—in 
this section at least—the leading place 
in agricu ture, at the expense of crops 
that would pay much better in every 
way. This is an age when intensive 
farming is called for; when every acre 
cultivated should be made to produce 
three times as much as formerly ; every 
one from the most intelligent to the 
most ignorant, can work with double 
the energy and far more pleasure when 
he sees the fruit of his labors yielding 
an abundant harvest, and that he is to 
be handsomely paid for his labor. 

Why not embark into vegetable cul 
ture, supply all that the town will use, 
or sell to the pickle factory, whera they 
will buy all that is raised? Oabbage is 
always in demand the year round: if 
it can be shipped here ata profit, itap 
pears that it could be raised, without 
the cost of shipping, at a profit. 8» 
with onions, which are very prolific 
and seldom fail to bring a good price. 
I am sorry to see at almost every door 
Northern onions, when we have thou- 
sands of acres lying idle, or producing 
no’ enough cotton to pay for the culti 
vation. All the small fruits that last 
but a short time would find ready sale. 
The great number of children and 
young people who work in the many 
factories in this city, would be glad to 
partake of such delicacies, and by all 
means let them have them. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, pepper, beans, 
potatoes, both sweet and Irish, are 
easily cultivated and a ready market 
is found for them. (By adopting this 
plan, more time is had to raise more 
grain, more cattle, hogs; in fact, more 
stock of all kinds, and consequently 
more manure. At this day the basis 
of all successful farming is manure, 
and if this is applied with the common 
gense that other avocations of life are 
attended, we would produce a wonder 
ful change in our system of farming.) 


Charlotte has grown co rapidly that 
it would consume ten or twenty times 
as much as formerly, and we need a 
larger amount to supply the vinegar, 
cateups, pickles and condiments that 
always are in demand, that are now 
imported from beyond the limit of the 
State—whereby we help to enrich other 
States at the expense of ours2lves. I 
have often thought how blind we are 
to our own interests by buying from 

















FARMERS’ QUESTION BOY. 


This istobsa a permanent department 
of The Progressive Farmer, one which 
we hope to make of much service to 
our subecribers and worth alone the 
subscription price of the paper. If you 
desire any information regarding crops, 
tools, stock of any kind, best methods 
of cultivating crops, new crops, dis 
eases of crops or of stock, or any other 
farming matter, send on your inquiry 
to The Progressive Farmer and it will 
be freely answered by competent and 
experienced authority. 








HOPS AND HOP GROWING. 


Epitors ProGrRE sIVE FAarMER:— 
Piease inform me through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer or otherwise where 
and at what prics (about) I can get 
hop plants per 1,000 for next spring 
setting. Which is better, to start a 
crop from plants or seed? Thanking 
you for this and past favors, I am, 
Very truly, 
J. D. YATES 
Chatham Co., N. C. 
Ia reply to the inquiry of Mr. Yates, 
I would eay that the only locality I 
know of to get the hop roots is in the 
hop growing section of New York, and 
the growers there will doubtless be 
glad to supply all that they have for 
very little money, as most of them 
have been about bankrupted in the 
business by the low price of the crop. 
Only last week a merchant in New 
York, who had been carrying the hop 
growers failed for half a million dollars 
because the hop growers could not pay 
their debts. There is not the slightest 
probability that hop growing can be 
made a prcfitable industry in this cli- 
mate. It‘is an expensive crop to grow, 
cure and handle and requires as much 
experience as the handling and curing 
of tobacco. Mr. Yat:s had better grow 
5-cent cotton the rest of his life than 
embark in hops. I donot know the 
address of any growersin New York, 
There was a patch planted on the Sea- 
board Air Line near Vass Station, and 
Iexpect Mr. Yatesvan get what are 
left of the roots there cheap. 
Yours, 
W. F. Massiy,. 
Horticulturist N. O. Experiment Sta- 
tion, 


a 


CHEAP SILOS, AND SILAGE FOR 


at full feed 15 at 50 pounds would rc- 
quire 750 pounds per day. Four horsce 
would add 100 to 150 pounds. 
there would be calves, heifers, a bull 
and possibly some colts on smaller 
rations of silage. But we will not figure 
on these last and leave Mr. J. T. P. to 
build a second silo when he shall have 
demonstrated for himself that it is a 
desirable feature and he needs another 
for the other stock. 


this inquirer’s locality? We can only 
estimate it and name 150 days per 
year. 
or 135,0C0 pounds. 
cent. for waste and settling, which is 
about right for any method of curing 
and he needs a capacity of 162,000 
pounds or 81 tons, 
over estimate the weight of silage per 
cubic foot because the early experi- 
ments were made with rather greener 
material than is commonly put in now. 
We will fix on 30 pounds per rquare 
foot. 
the contents of the needed silo to be 
5 400 cubic feet, 
as the diameter most desirable for the 
number of animals named and proceed 
to find the height. 


ing the diameter and multiplying the 
p”oduct by decimal 7854, which gives 
176 7 equare feet as the area of the sile. 
Dividing 5400 by 176.7 gives 30.6 feet 
as the height or depth of the silo. If 
the ground is hilly or rolling we would 
advise locating when possible so a part 
of this depth can be in a sidehill and 
open at bottom on a level with the 
floor which itis proposed to feed the 
silage. 
tion the balloon or stave frame as de - 
sired. Put roof on the structure and 
provide for filling from the top. If 
the hiliside can be utilized the cost of 
carrier can be reduced and the silo 
easier filled. 


crop to put in the silo. 
can be used and it is desirable to plant 
in the corn twining beans to add more 
forage and a more highly nitrogenous 
forage, but corn should, in mosi cases, 
bs the main dependence. 
number of good cutters on the market 
and we do not set up as being well 


Then 


How long will silage be needed in 


This gives 900 pounds 150 times, 


Now add 20 per 


It is common to 


Divide 162,000 by 30 and we find 


We will fix on 15 feet 


The area of acircle is found by equar 


Then build on that leveled por 


Maiz3 or Indian corn is far the best 
O her crops 


There are a 


As I wish to build a silo next falland 
get an ensilage cutter, I improve this 
opportunity to write you for informa 
tion as to building a silo. 
me the cheapest plan on which to build 
a silo for 10 or 15 cows. I wish toknow 
if ensilage is good to feed work horses 
and mules and about how much per 
head ought tobe fed tocows and horses? 
What is the best crop to plant for 
silage? Name the best ensilage cutter, 
and also the best power to run the cut 
ter when one cannot afford an engine. 
Please give me all the information you 
can in regard to material r:qiired to 
build the silo and oblige. 
Yours reepectfully, 
Anson Oo., N. OC. 
(Auswer by Cor. E litor Emery.) 
The cheapest silos we have heard of 


enough iaformed to names the best. We 
have had experience with half a dczon 
which do satisfactory work in good 
hands. Recently we saw a convenient 
and doubtless satisfactory cutter and 
power made in Vermont on exhibition 
and seliing freely to Gsorgia farmers 
at their State Fair The St. Aloans, 
Vt., cutters and horse (‘read) powers 
have considerable popularity where 
known, but J. TP. better consult the 
advertising columns of his agricultural 
papers and by correspondence tind 
what suits his own judgment and 
purse, remembering that ordinarily it 
is best to deal with makers near at 
hand or with an agent who has accom 
modation enough to keep a machine on 
hand from which he will supply rep irs 
and dea! with no others. 
It isa good plan to have neighbore 
unite in the purchase of machinery of 
this kind and run it together. Buy 
such as has capacity of 5 to 8 tons per 


were reported at the June meeting of 
the N. C. State Dairymen’s Associa 
tion. 

Mr. Orr built a stave siloof 2x6 plank 
with separate tongues 10 feet in diam- 
eter and 2) feet deep for a sum not to 
$20, but probably he omitted the cost 
of iron rods for hoops. The excavation 
foundation and other work Mr. Orr 
did himself. 

Mr.W. E, Dulin built a balloon frame 
silo by setting up 2x4 studding on the 
foundation and boarding round inside 
and out with half inch fence boards as 
described by Prof. King, of Wisconsin. 
(Bee N. C. Ag'l Exp’t Stat’n Bulletin 
No. 80 for full plan and cute) Mr. 
Dulin did not name the cost of his silo, 
but it is believed to be about as cheap 
for material as the stave silo It ie not 
advisable to try to build so small for 
this kind of silo as for a stave silo. 

In order to feed as many cows as J. 
T. P. proposes, he will need to count 
on feeding 49 to 50 pounds of silage per 
day. Then add 25 pounds each for 
horses and mules. It is desirable to 
begin with 4 or 5 pounds at one feed 
per day for horees and to increase this 
gradually and never give more than 
two feeds per day and allowing dry 
hay, corn shucks or fodder to be eaten 
freely at night. Horees may have, 
when used to good silage, from 10 to 
20 pounds ata feed according to the 
size of the horse. Mules may be fed 

the same as horees. 





others what we could produce at home. 





hour, and not only cut silage but other 
kinds of forage and use the power for 
threshing and wood sawing, and pos- 
sibly grinding grain in lccalities where 
grist mille are far apart. 


plan named gives complete directiors. 
If J. T. P. does not get it he will need 
after leveling foundation to nail round 
on it short pieces sawed to fit together 
and a second courae to fit with j>inte 
broken over the first. 
be exactly circular in form, but the in- 
side needa to be so formed that when 
the studding is set up on the inner edge 
the boarding inside will pass down 
smooth to cover it. 
frame on the foundation should be laid 
in fresh cement mortar and nailed 


down into the cracks of brick or stone, 
then nailed together when the second 
course i3 laid on 


forms, narrow and the length of dis- 
tance between hoops in stave silo and 
as wide asthe studding or twice as 


set apart so no two doors are close 
enough together to weaken the struc 
ture in the balloon frame silo, plans of 





To count the larger number of cows 


To build the stave silo the bulletin 


This need not 


In both forme the 


A door way is prcvided for in both 


wide as space between two studs and 


which it is desirable to see before build 
ing to save planning the details all 
out for yourself. 

FRANK E. Emery. 


> <> 


The Progressive Farmer is always 


glad to receive letters on farming sub- 
jects from practical, everyday farmers, 
We have said this often, but are anx 
ious to impress it upon our readers, 
Write your views on farm matters. 


CONDITION NECESSARY TO 
CHEAP COTTON PRO- 
DUCTION, 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Ootton is, and always will be, the 
money cropof the South, and too much 
attention cannot be given to its suc- 
cessful production, for the Southern 
States are destined to become one of 
the richest sections of our-country and 
become so by the production of cot- 
ton. At present we see cotton selling 
for 7 cents per pound, and it may pos 
sibly bring 8 cents, owing to the short 
crop; but one year with another, we 
cannot hope for an average of more 
than 6 cents. But that cotton can be 
made and sold for 6 cents, with a good 
margin of profit, is shown in numbers 
of instances. The North Carolina Ex 
periment Station made it with college 
labor ata cost of 34 cents, and the 
Georgia Experiment Station has grown 
it for 3 cents, and I am satisfied that it 
can be made for less, by proper meth- 
ods of fertilizing and cultivation. 
In taking up the economical growing 
of cotton, we must look at the question 
intelligently. We must stop planting 
large areas without sufficient prepara- 
tion and go to farming on improved 
methods. Now cotton has along tap 
root which under proper conditions 
will go down 2 to 3 feet into the sub 
soil and pump up water and plant food, 
thus enabling the plant to stand 
drought. But to do this the sub-soil 
must be broken with a sub soil plow, 
at least through the hard pan which 
has formed on most of our clay land. 
Then the top soil must be made fine so 
that the small feed roots which occupy 
the upper three or four inches of soil 
may be able to work freely and obtain 
plant food, and alsoto enable the air 
to penetrate and help the nitrifying 
organisms make plant food available. 
It does not make so much difference 
what tools you use, or how you work, 
so that you get your land in this con. 
dition before planting. The beat place 
for the cotton crop is on a pea vine 
stubble. Did you evertry it? Cotton, 
the whole plant, contains more am 
monia than it does phosphoric acid 
and potash put together and yet this 
ammonia is what the cotton grower 
cannot afford to buy. First, because 
itis too expensive, costing more than 
double what phosphoric acid does per 
pound: and secondly, because he can 
obtain this ammonia from the air and 
fix it in the soil by the growing of cow 
peas. Now the bigger crop of cow 
peas you can grow, the more of this 
ammonia you will get, and the better 
cotton crop you will have. So that it 
will pay you to fertiliz3 your pea crop 
to start with. You can cut the pea 
vines for hay, which will pay for this 
fertilizer, and a good profit on your 
work besides, and the amm)nia which 
ig moatly in the roots, will be ready for 
your cotton. 

A fertilizer for cotton on our ordinary 
up land clays should contain ammonia 
2 per cent., potash 3 per cent. and phos 





ammonia can be omitted. 


rank a growth of stalk to the detri- 
ment of the fruit. 


right, and where the peas have been 
previously well fertilized an applica- 


the acre would. be sufficient. 


planting and well stirred into the soil. 
Cotton should bs thinned early, and 


method causes the water during a rain 
to run away from the plant, accumu - 
late in the rows and run off, washing 
the land and carrying away wator and 


fill the surface soil, the cultivation 
should be very shallow. 
The Georgia Experiment Station esti 


cotton, without fertilizer and prepar 
ing it for market at $9 42, after deduct 
ing the seed. They made 267 pounds 
of lint cotton on this acre which at 6 
cents would give them a net profit of 
#6 60. On another acre on which $8 
worth of a well balanced commercial 
fertilizer was used, they produced 600 
pounds of lint, costing $18 08, after de- 
ducting seed, which gives a net profit 
of $17 92. a net gain of $11 32 from the 
use of $8 worth of fertilizer, From 
this we see that fertilizers will pay on 
cotton if properly applied, also that it 
pays to use them libesony. 
F, J, MeRRIAM, 





They will interest others. 








Battle Hill, Ga, 


phoric aci¢ 7 per cent., but with the 
proper kind of a pea vine stubble, the 
In fact, too 
much ammonia is apt to produce too 


A mixture of 1,000 
pounds acid phosphate, with 150 pounds 
muriate of potash would be about 


tion of 500 pounds of this mixture to 
This 
should be applied to the drill before 


kept well cultivated. And this culti- 
vation should be done more with the 
harrow and cultivator and less with 
the scooter and scrape. For the latter 


soil which should be held for the future 
ure of thecrop. The crust should be 
kept broken after every rain, and as 
the plants become large and their roots 


mates the ccst of growing an acre of 


— 
THE SPANISH PEANUT AND ITS 
CULTURE, 
BY H B HILLYER, BOWIE, TEX. 
Address Delivered Before Texas Truck- 
ers’ Convention 
The peanut isa true pea, but beare 
its pode b:low the ground. It is strictly 
an American plant, but like the Irish 
potato, its culture spread so rapidly all 
over the worth that its exact time and 
place of discovery is at this date en- 
tirely lost. There are several varieties 
of the peanut, or rather ‘‘ground pea.” 
There are several kinds of the well« 
koown large varieties sold so much 
about the streets as ‘‘parched goobers.” 
All these have running vines spreading 
out in every direction as do the cucum- 
ber, they should bs planted in hills 
four feet apart each way, the vines lie 
close to the ground, at the base of every 
bloom a rootlet is sent down into the 
soil, where it enlarges as a peanut, and 
grows and matures from the parent 
vine above. Should the soil below be- 
come too hard for these rootlets to 
penetrate they will wither and perish; 
hence these varieties will only succeed 
on loose, light sandy soil, and can suc- 
ceed only in agsmall portion of the 
State, 
The above described peanuts have 
several varieties of white and red, and 
scme of the latter have decidedly an 
upright habit of growth. The pods of 
all these are large, holding from two to 
three peas each. 
They ripen early all the peas at the 
same time, and if not gathered at once 
the older ones will soon sprout out 
and ruin. I have known almost an en- 
tire crop to thus be lost during long 
wet spells about harvest time. All 
peanuts will grow on poor land, and 
will enrich it very rapidly, but will re- 
spond very handsomely to good cul- 
ture and rich soil. The large varieties 
meet with ready sale in the markets, 
are easy to gather, can be washed and 
dried without damage, and if secured 
from rats and mice they can be kept 
sweet and nice for several years. 

The Spanish peanuts are strictly up- 
right in their habits of growth, the 
blossoms have no visible connection 
wih the peas, which mostly cluster 
about the tap root, which penetrates 
the soil to great depths as does the cot: 
ton plant, hence it is a great drouth re- 
sister. The peas aresmall, rarely more 
than two in a pod, often only one, 
They are far sweetor than the old larger 
varieties and are far richer as food for 
either man or beast, being a bush pea 
they can be planted much closer to- 
gether, and will produce fully twice as 
much per acre. They are as easy to 
cultivate as corn; will grow on any 
soil, light or heavy, poor or rich, 
though they do best on rich alluvial or 
sandy loam. Too much rain tends to 
rust them, and while they will keep 
green and grow through the hottest 
dryest summers, yet they do best with 
moderate rainfalls scattered through 
the season and they will continue to 
put on and mature peas until frost, 
and rarely ever sprout in the ground, 
Last year they yielded me 75 to 100 
bushels per acrs and two or three tons 
of the finest hay I ever used, fully 
equal to the best clover. I harvested 
them the 20th of September. 

I have ten acres of them in cultiva- 
tion this year. Tho rainfall has been 
very light the past season and for eight 
weeks we have had the hottest, dryest 
weather I ever saw, yet my vines look 
fresh and green and at this writing 
(Sept. 20th) are putting on fruit etead- 
ily, though ths yield will hardly be 
more than half a crop. 

I believe the Spanish peanut is by 
far the most valuable feed crop I have 
ever grown, one acre of it being better 
than two or three acres of corn, and 
just as easy to grow and harvest ;more- 
over, the peanut vines grow largely 
from the air, are large ‘‘nitrogen gath- 
erers” and with their large system of 
fine hair like roots they do not impov- 
erish but enrich the soil. But as both 
the peas and vines are taken off the 
land and they are large consumers of 
potash, they should not be grown long 
upon thesame soil. They are also sub- 
ject to rust and the repeated growing 
of them on the same piece of ground 
will increase this tendency. They are 
also subjact to the same ‘‘root rot” as 
in cotton, and hence it is best to have 
them follow corn or other grain. 

The pest season, my previous year’s 
peanut ground wae planted in whip- 
poorwill peas, and sweet potatoes, and 
you can at a glance mark the exact 
line of the old peanut patch. The po- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8,]} 
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“Tae INDUSTRIAL AND EpDUCcA- 
TIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE 
PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CON SIDERA 
TIONS OF ETATH Po.iocy,’ is the motto 
of The Progressive Farmer, and upon 
this platform it shall rise or fall. 
On all matters relating specially 
to the great interests if represents, it 
will speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend, and 
impartially the wrong condemn. Serv: 
ing no master, ruied by no faction, cir 
cumsecribed by no selfish or narro¥v 
policy its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the whole 
people of the State.” — From Col. Polk's 
Salutatory, Feb. 10, 1886 
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Thanksgiving Day is at band and all 
of us have good reasons for observing 
it or entering into its spirit. Let us 
not forget the orphans and those who 
have been less fortunate than we. 

The cattle clubs now being organized 





in many Western counties for the pur 
pose of sustaining the cattle qisran 
tine regulatione, will doubtless do much 
good. They deserve the encourage 
ment of all interested in the welfare of 
North Carolirs egriculture. 

We give in this issue a letter froma 
Patalico County Aliianceman who de 
sires some information in regard to 
the manner of putting Alliance shoes 
upon the market, or before Alliance 
buyers. We publish it because it is a 
matter of public interest and because 
we believe Bro. Parker would like to 
answer is publicly. We think the 
preeent plan can be improved upon 
and feel sure that B-o. Parker and the 
Executive Committee will welcome 
suggestions. 

The families of the stricken pupils 

and the faculty of the Etate Normal 
and Industrial College have the sym- 
pathy of the whole State in the calam 
ity suffered by that excellent institu 
tion. Yhe catastrophe has called at 
attention to the necessity for more 
thorough investigations of all public 
inatituiions by our health authorities. 
In this a valuable Iesson has been 
taugh!, but our people have lcarned 
it at the ccs‘ of priceless human liver. 
Let us hope that it has been well 
learned. 

We haves been gladdened during the 
past two weeks by tht kiad words and 
lists of renewals and crew subscrip 
tious cent us by readers of this paper. 
Most of tha subscribers realize that in 
erder to maka the paper truly live and 
progressive we muet have renewals 
promptly. If the date on your label 
noes noi show you paid to 1900, let us 
hear from you before January Lat. 
We want to begin the new year with 
nota single deli-qient on our list. 
Remember we want your name on our 
list, but hope you will see that it is 
not asa dilinquont. 

The Alliance news is encouraging. 
We had a pleasant call from Bro. E 
G. Johnson, of Robeson county, last 
week, who brought good news from 
the Alliance of his csuaty. The Coun 
ty meeting was held with Raft Swa‘t 
Sub., Nov. 9:ih. One defunct Sub. 
had been re -crganizad since July meet 
ing and old subs reported increased 
membership. Altogether the outlook 
in Robeeon is very encouraging. Sav 
eral defunct Subs. are t> be reorgan: 
ized in the near future. We are re 
ceiving many letters from the West, 
expressing regret that in so many 
Weatera counties the Order has ceased 
to exist, and expressing a desire for 
reorganization. In the East, the 
Order is going forward. Bro. Parker 
has materially increased the Wayne 
membership, as he will report in our 
mextissue. And in a letter just re- 
ceived, Bro. J. 0. Perry, of Pasquo- 
tank county, saya: ‘I am glad to re 
port the Alliance spirit reviving in this 
section. Berea Alliance had held no 
meeting since July 1898, but met on 
the 14th inst. and reorganized.” 


Our Home impresses upon its read 
ers that in natural resources North 
Carolina is eurpassed by no other State. 
Its further remarks are so timely and 
in such accord with our own genti 
ments that we copy them herewith: 
“There is enough good timber to make 
every wagon, bugazy, all furniture, exe 
handles, and in fact everything made 
of wood that we need. There is no 
reason why our money should be sent 
north or to other States for such things, 
A few dozen wood working factories 
scattered over the State would supply 








torics to spread out and include a va- 
riety of manufacturing enterprises, 
sich as are needed to develop our re 
surces and make an indspendent State. 
At least the saving of the freight could 
go into the pockets of the consumers 
while the profits in manufacturing 
would go to our own people instead of 
into the pockets of nothern manufac- 
turers as is now the case.” 


The article on eighth page on co-op. 
erative creameries gives several views 
a3 well as the results which may be 
expected froma well patronized and 
well managed creamery. There are 

thoueands of these in daily operation 
throughout the North and West. The 
farmers of this section should take a 
hand in thie line of work. When they 
are assured as has repeatedly been 
done by the very highest authorities 

that they can make a success of this 
most profitable branch of farming and 
the profits are showa to be so enticing 
the wonder is that sme of our push: 
ing practical farmers do not take hold 
and develop this work at home with 
home capital. In the same line the 
Farmers’ Co operative Cotton Mill can 
be q lite as profitable on a larger scale 
if only Wake county farmers will take 
hold of it. It is not hard to show 
more real net profit from such an un 

und¢riaking thanthe farmers is accus 

tomed to realize or believe is being 
made on the very cotton he has been 
raising at a lors. Will you take 
hold of it for yourselves, brother far-. 
mers? Give it a close scrutiny in The 
Progressive Farmer at least and if 
these lines are not subs‘aatiated then 
don’t invest. 


——— > 
A NATIONAL PARK FOR WEST- 
ERN NOR _H CAROLINA. 


F or quite awhile a number of public 
spirited North COarolians hava been 
preaching in season and out of season 
that the United States Government 
should establish a National Park in 
Western North Carolina. Weare glad 
to note the rapid progress of this praice- 
worthy movement. The meeting held 
in Asheville last week, which resulted 
in the orgarization of the Appalachian 
National Park Asscciation, was at 
tended by many of the leading men of 
this and other Siates. And in the reai 
work of the body there was no division 
of opinion. The Association begins 
work with the earnestness and vigor 
that usually bring suscess. Some of 
the reasons for desiring the park are 
given by Senator Butler as follows: 

‘‘There is no scenery in the Appala 
chian chain that approaches in gran 
deur and beauty the ranges of moun 
tains in Westorn North Carolina. The 
geographical location of the proposed 
park is a strong argument in its favor. 
Tae Yellowstone Park is across the 
continent, away from railroads, and 
very few people eversee it. Tho coun. 
try supports this park, and there is no 
reason why it chou'd not sup sort one 
in the East. There is no qies:ion as to 
the superiority of North QOarolina for 
the park, bacause there is no mountain 
scenery east of the Rockies tha: com 
pare to that of Western North Caro 
lina. Outside of the geysira and the 
grand canons Ysllowstone Park has no 
surpassing attractions. Oace you have 
seen these you never care to see them 
agair. Except for the geysers and 
canons the scenery in the mountains 
of this State surpass the Yellowstone 
Park in every respect. The scenery 
in Western Carolina grows ona per 
son. It has such a fascination that if 
you once visit these you will come 
again. Its geographical locationmakes 
it convenient for the greatest amount 
of the country’s population. 

“Taere is but one obj ction that 
cauld be raised, and that is the q i6s- 
tion of money. What will be the cost? 
Suppose the government ehould buy 
400,000 or 5,00,000 acres of land; sup- 
pose a committee is sent down to look 
over the ground, and suppose you find 
that you have to pay five or six dollars 
an acre for the land, what would it 
cost then? Why, a beggarly two mil 
lion dollars, for a great government 
like this; less money than we put in a 
little cruiser, which may be wrecked 


in u» few minutes, like the Charleston.” 
_— +> eo 


“THE PHILIPPINES, OUR NAVY 
AND NEW POSSESSIONS.” 


O ving to the contr.riness of the pub: 
lishers we have been unable as yet to 
fill orders for this book. We hope to 
do sO very soon, however. In the 
meantime any person who has ordered 
this book may have instead a fiaely 
illustrated copy of ‘Samantha at 
Saratoga,” or ‘‘Gleas »n’s Horse B 0k,” 
by sending us only five cents extra for 
postage and mailing. If you wish to 
take advantage of this special offar to 
those who have ordered, write us IMME 
DIATELY. This means a considerable 


‘oss to us over cost estimated when 
siccular was sent, but we are anxious 
to accommodate those who are trying 





to extend our circulation. 


corporation to file an affidavit stating 
whether or not it is a member ofa 
trust cr combine. Fifty or more com 
pasies have failed to comply with this 
statute aud the Attorney Goucral is; 
proceeding against them, and expects | 
to collect the penalty,—$50 a day to the | 
State till the law is complied with. 

In New York quas:-pubdlic ccrpora 
tions are required to make rep rie of 
their business to the authoritiss whose 
duty it is to enforce the recently en 
acted Ford franchise tax law. About 
400 of these companiss, among them ; 
the Standard Oil Company, have failed 
to observe this law and it will soon be 
tested in the courts. Toe Standard 
O.l Company claims it is unconstitu 
tional. 

And we learn from Farm/and, Home 
that in Texas, the San Antonio gas 
company has been deprived of its 
charter because it entered a combine 
to control the public and private light 
ing of the city, in violation of a statute 
which makes cfforts at monopoly and 
restraint of trade illegal. 

The outcome of these suits will be 


awaited with much interest. 
> 0 me ee 


WORK FOR CONGRESS. 





The Vifty-sixth Congress, which will 
convene Dacember 4:h, has a number 
of weighty problems awaiting it. The 
quesiion of what shall bo done with the 
Philippines ig one of the most import- 
ant. Pians for the government of 
Porto Rico and Hawaii are to be 
mapped oui, and the succes3 of our 
colcnial policy will depend largely 
upon the plans adopted. The situation 
in Cuba is not very pleasing and our 
Representatives musi cay to what ex 
tent our government must interfere 
with affaira in that island. Q icstions 
no less important than these are those 
regarding trusts and the currency, 
which are sure to present themselves 
Another feature, which will certainly 
excite a3 much interest as any other, is 
the proposed expulsion of the Mormon 
Roberta. 


——— ——o 0 0 
ANTI-TRUST MOVEMENTS. 


The recent anti-trust conventions 
held at St. Louis and Chicago, and at- 
tended by many Governors and promi 
nent men of all parties have at least de- 
veloped an anti trust movement that 
may b2 very fruitful in results for 
good. The Anti trus: L3ague, and the 
Columbia Protective Lragus are two 
organizations that seem to be getting 
well under way. The former, go far 
as we have ceen, is organized as an 
open enemy to trusts, but without a 
definite plan of opposing them, while 
the latter is organized with a definite 
plan of averting their evil tendencies 
The Columbia L3oague, we undor- 
stand, proposes to be a non-partisan 
league to petition Congressmen of all 
parties to exact a law caus'ng all cor- 
porations and trusts to take out a 
license in order to do business in any 
S:ate. The fees for such annuallicense 
to be graduated according to the total 
amount of bonds and stock of each, 
and to be paid quarterly. The annual 
tax to be graded as follows, viz : 
$ 1,000,000 and lers....... 1 per cont. 
1 000 000 to $ 10 000 000 14 es 
10 000 000 ‘** 25 000.000 2 “ 
25,000 000 ** 50 000 000 24 hi 
50,000 000 ** 100,000 000 3 at 
100 000 000 ‘* 150 000 000 4 ae 


150,000,000 ‘* 200 000.000 5 a 
200 000 000 ‘* 250,000,000 6 ss 
250 000,000 ‘* 300,000 000 7 ns 
300,000 000 ‘* 400 000.000 8 ae 
400 000 000 ‘* 500 000,000 9 - 


500 000,000 and over...... 0 CU 


This idea ssems to have been devel 
oped from the plan of a ‘‘graduated iz- 
come tax,” but is intended to reach the 
vast aggregations and combinations of 
wealth that has already been accumu- 
lated by capitalists who are abundant- 
ly able to bear a tex burden. We be- 
lieve the intention is to form non-par- 
tisan ‘Columbia Protective Leagues” 
inevery county and township to co- 
operate and work for the plan and its 
adoption and promotion by all political 
parties; at least, this is our present 
understanding of the movement. 

Such a revenue raised from such a 
source would certainly curb the power 
of monopoly in trusts and very rm... 
terially docreass taxation that is now 
paid by the masses of industriai people. 
The provisions of the proposed bill 
which shall dispose of the revenus 
thus raised is a8 yet not agreed upon 
and will not be uctila national con 

vention of the Loague is held. But 
from present indications it will ask 
that the fund shail be divided in three 
classes and paid out. For pensions, 
one third; to be used as a loaning fund 
to people of small posseesionsa atanom 

inal interest, one taird; to be used for 
improvement of public roads, one 

third. We think that the third, which 
it is proposed to pay for pensions, 

should ba devoted to public schoolg, 

This izall we yet know of the Laague, 

If ita other features are as un0bjecjion. 

able, we think it should do gocd, 





branch of farming is the lack of enough 
good stock to make the business a suc 

cere. With 200 to 390 good dairy cows 
and heifers in sight within a radius of 
five'miles any fairly intelligent com- 

munity can makes a steady income cut 
of a moderately large creamery plant. 
Taere have been a few creameries 
set dowa in North Carolina without 
regard to the number of cows in the 
respective communities where these 
were located. The consequence has 
been failure, though if there had been 
500 cows within five miles of any one 
of the creameries which could have 
been drawn on for milk, these could 
hava paid profits even at the high 
prices paid for the ‘‘plants” when put 
in. 

At the present time there is a de- 

mand greater than the supply for g20d 
dairy products. Nowhere is the de- 
maad stronger than in these South At- 

lantic States. Outside of private dairies 
we do not know half a dozon creamer- 
ies which are making any effort to 
meet the demand. In North Carolina 
there is not ons creamery company do- 
ing any busines; if there is ons in 
South Carolina we should like to hear 
of it. In Georgia there is one which 
has been in operation six years, and it 
is putting out a first clas3 product ata 
good market price, though here wedid 
not see the thrifty push which hes 
characteriz>d so many Northern neigh: 
borhoods. Tais L1 Grange, Ga., cream 

ery is making nearly or qiite 190 
pounds of butter per day. Tae capacity 
is four cr five times that amount. If 
it pays to run for the emaller output, 
why would it not pay detter for the 
larger with the same running expenses 
or foran ¢ffort to double its present 
number of patrons and have all the 
present patrons increase the number of 
their cows? 

A new creamsry was just ready to 
take in milk at Griffia, Ga, on tho oc- 
casion of our visit there. This is a 
model plant fora warm climate and 
has a $2,000 cold storage plant. The 
company which has built and will 
operate this creamery will be able to 
hold all its product of butter in good 
condition until sold and to control the 
ripening of cheese, if any is made, as 
we have long ago reported must bs 
provided for before that important 
branch could be successfully taken up. 
Taere is a system of skimming stations 
being worked up on the railroads in 
connection with this later plant and if 
these are succe:sful, more creameries 
and skim siations will be the order on 
the sam3 lincs of railroads as feel the 
advantage of daily locai freights where 
nothing has been done heretofore. 

It seems a little strange that it should 
bea left for Georgia to begin pushing 
this class of farming when there are £0 
many towns and so large an area of 
this State quite as well adapted and 
better situated for it. We must admit 
that if the Georglans do not see things 
any quicker, they are more prompt to 
act when finding a desirable opesing 
for the development of new industry. 

The creameries above noted are pro- 
prietary; that is they are owned by a 
company who pay the producers of 
milk for the butter fat and either re- 
turn the skim milk, or a part of it. 
The better form of factory is co opera- 
tive when the milk producers are the 
stockholders and concerned in it in 
proportion to the number of cows or 
amount of milk they are prepared to 
furnish to the creamery, In this case 
a successful plant pays to the farmers 
practically all there is in the business; 
whereas, in the proprietary plant there 
must be a profit between them and 
consumers to induce capitalists to go 
into the business. We are interested 
to see farmers in possession of their 
own creamo2ries. But if none are de— 
sirous of putting their hatds to better 
business arrangements than they have 
had in the past, far beit from us to 
throw an obstacle in the way of any- 
one who would establish a creamery 
on the other plan = Tais latter his only 
one aivantage of note—is it unsur- 
mountable? This is that the smaller 
company can agree batter than a large 
ons. We yet have faith that farmers 
can agree well enough to push co-opera- 
tion to their mutual benefit. 

This is the best way to help one’s self 
and to grow intosomething better than 
we have been doing. H alping each 
other acd building up the home com- 
muuity. Oaly a little money is needed 
and most of that little can be drawn out 
of the business started as has recently 
been shown was done in a Western 
community. Oaly let the men bscome 
imbued with a determination to do 
something, and a way to do it will be 
foutid by them. F. EE, 

= 0->-* @————_. 
The December number of The Da- 
lineator is called the Yuletide number, 
and with its beautiful new cover and 
innumerable illustrations is certainly 
one of the moat artictic mage zines ever 
sent out, Butterick Pub. Oo., N. Y. 





THINKERS. 


PENNY WISE. 





Penny wise and pound foolis’ is the 
most expensive policy in the world. 


bow many practice it, because of a 
stinginess ao intense that foresight be- 

coms blind. We are lied into this 
train of thought by the statement that 
the cause of the s‘ckness at the State 
Normai, at G-censboro, is generally 
belisved to be due to defective sower-— 
age, We areinformed that D:. Mc- 
Iver thinks the trouble was c.used by 
the sewer pipes leading from the sink 
and under the dining room. These 
pipes, tho D:. says, are made of terra 
cotta pipiag when, they should have 
been made of iron, Toe G-:aonsbdoro 
correspondent, Mr. Avery, saya these 
pipss were broken in ten ora dczon 
places and it waa found that the stench 
from them wa3 something horribie. 

S82 we may conciude tiat the d:ffor- 
ence between tha cost of iron and 
terra cotta at this particular point rep- 
resents the d:ffsreacs between life and 
death to three or four bright young 
ladies, the d:ffsrenca botweea happi- 
ness and sorrow to their relatives, the 
difference between sicknezs and health 
to many of the students, ths difference 
between a success‘ul and useful insti- 
tution runniog along smootaly and an 
institution suspended on account ofa 
devastating disease. 

In discussing this calamity, the R11- 

eigh Post makes the following sugges - 
tion: 
‘*Would it not be well for the State 
medical authorities to institute rigid 
and we may add regular, inapection by 
its most competent members, of all of 
our institutions, public and private, at 
which psople congregate in more or 
‘ea3 large numbare? We say frequent 
aa well as rigid, for the reason that 
caueca which may not exist at one 
time may, from accident even, develop 
at another; and therefore frequent as 
well as thorough investigation is of im- 
portance. At all events, such investi- 
gations can do no harm, and may 
avert just such a sad condition of 
affairs as has overtaken the Normal.” 

The above suggestion is wise and 
timely and shuld be adepted, provided 
frequent and rigid examinations can 
be secured. It is too often the case 
that such duties reczive only perfunc- 
tory attention—the cfficer charged 
with them coming around only occa- 
sionally, eating a big dinner at the in- 
stitution and perhaps indulge in com 
plimentary words in return for the 
hospitality extended him, and taking 
the word of somebody else as to condi 
tions and making a report thereupon. 
A sort of dress parade business, in- 
stead of the personal application to dc- 
tails demanded of an inspecting officer. 
Yes, let us have ingpeciion—an in 
spection that will inspect.— Winston 


Sentinel, 
Ce eh ee 


—_——s 
PROSPERITY COMING 


The changes that will ba made in 
staid old North Carolina within the 
next ten years would startle us if we 
could realiza them now. The strides 
that have been made within the past 
five years equal in importance the 
prosperity of the pasi twenty five. 
The corporations are forming and capi 
tal is fast flowingin. But the country 
districts are not keeping pace with the 
commercial centres; in fast the far- 
mers are complaining as bitterly as 
ever. What the result of this class 
of prosperity will be it is hard to fore 
tell. Ths battle royal between the 
people and the trusts appears to be on, 
and the trusts seem to be on the win- 
nivg side. We are certainly not a 
pessimist—we hopa also we are nota 
fawner. Wemay say, however, that 
we wish the old style of doing business 
in the South might not ba displaced by 
the new. We believe that competition 
rather than capital ought to be the life 
of trade. We would regret to see the 
small tradesman or the small manus 
facturer crowded to the wall because 
of his weakness. We aro frank to say 
that in such a cass our sympathies a e 
all the time with the little man. We 
are not ready to throw up our hat 
when we hear of vast combina ions be 
ing formed all about us. Thoreisa 
prosperity that, properly spelled, 
would be poverty. May the Lord de- 
liver us from plutocracy and paupar 
iem!—Charity and Children (R ‘lig ) 

ab oe 

When I wasa young man I had the 
world before me, and there was abso- 
lutely a fair fiold forme. Take all of 
our most successful busiaeas men of 
today and their experiences wera like 
mine. They entered the race witha 
handicap, and their grit and capacity 
won. Now, this building up of trusts 
puts a stop to fair and eq1al opportuni- 
ties for the young men of today. Tne 
young man just out of college has no 
opening, asa rule, He cannot begin 
business on his own a:count against 
Organiz3d capital. H3 must content 
himssif with being a mere clerk, ani 
the chances are that he will never get 
any further, because thers are many 
in his clase.—Ex-Gov. Washburn of 





Minnesota, 


——— a 





Everybody will say that is so, and yet | 


THE WEAKNESS OF ENGLAND’s 

CASE AGAINST THE BOERS, 

The s)-called Transvaat q 1estig 
been purely trumped up. Tho; 
been no real ground of dispu 
Great Britain’s part with President 
Kruger’s government. England has 
demanded a variety of things relatin 
to the international administration ot 
a country which had the fullest Tight 
to orcer its internal effairs @CCording 
to its own preferences. Without ac 
know edging the right of Enzlang to 
raise any questions as to internal taxa. 
tion, naturalization, sshool administra. 
tion, and the like, the Transvaal] hag 
neverthelers parmitted itself to Ciscugy 
such questions for several years, ang 
has made very considerable COnceg- 
sions for the sake of avoiding, if Dosgi. 
sible, a conflict with an irresistibly 
powerful opponent. But Mr. Chamber. 
lain, as B-itish colonial secretary, has 
ingeniously changed his demands from 
time to time. Certain large stock. 
market interests also have #yatema 
tically maintained a propaganda for 
stirring up the Eaglish people. Toei 
theme has been the suffering of British 
subjects in the gold mining di siricts 
through the oppressive conduct of the 
Boer Goveroment. We have repeatej. 
ly dissuszed these alleged Rrievanceg 
and have pointed out their absurdity 
and their falsity, The British cudjacts 
in the Transvaal are thera iemp drarily 
for the most part. Taey have never 
had the slightest idea of giving up 
their British citizanship and becoming 
natural'z2d subjacts of the Transvaal 
republic. Yet England for months 
had been preparing for war on a most 
elaborate scale, with no pretext that 
any one couid give except that Preai- 
dent Kruger was not willing to make 
the term of years requisite for natural. 
ization quite as short as Mr. Chamber. 
lain thought it ought to be. Never be 
fore has so preposterous an excuse 
been given for military preparations, 
80 far as we have read history.— rom 
“Tae Progress of the World,” in the 
American Monthly Review ot R :views 

_———» +2 
DEWEY. 

George Dewey, Admira’, is some- 
thing more than a fiznter—he is a 
diplomat, a financier and a sample of 
the great American hog. We hadall 
been looking upon him asa good deal 
above the common grade of clay, be 
cause of our national habit of putting 
upon a pedestal every man who dow 
something out of the ordinary. We 
were all to biame for it, because we 
were Carricd off our feet by G:orge’s 
feat at Manila, and it had been a long 
time siace we had had a chance fora 
healthy, patriotic yeli. We were dis 
turbed, to be sure, when we learned 
that alot cf people who had become 
possessed of more money than cense 
had determined to buy the old sea dog 
a@ fine residence in Washington, but 
we :hought the old man could be re 
lied on to show tho st: ff he was made 
of and put the gift from bim. Itis 
evident that we were not fully ac 
qiainted with him. George was evi: 
dently afraid ha could not make end 
meet on the paltry thousands he gets 
in the way of salary from Uicie San, 
so he told the donors he would take 
the house if they would furaish it and 
pay the water rents for five years 0 
so, and ‘‘much obliged.” As soon 4 
he got this matter fixed up the sly old 
fellow goes to the theatre and gives it 
out that he is going to b» mirriei! 
Was there ever sush another Gorge 
as our G:org:? A fise hous: aad 
rich widow, a big salary and nothing 
todo but work Will someone pleas 
pass the ha‘ and lift a collection with 
which to gat the old mana [nanki 
giving dinaer? [f he hasn’s good re3820 
for giving thanks noboby this tide 
J shannesburg has. --Tattler in Asheville 
Citizen, 

Se 
GOOD ROADS DAY. 

Everywhere in North Carolina the 
sentiment for good roais seem to be 
growing, and in several counties th? 
work of grading and macadam #08 
has begun, Every teacher in the pub: 
lic schools of she state should encour 
age this movement and make epecisl 
effort to help develop the sentiment. 

ezasional lesgone on the value of 8° 
roads should ba gtven to the whole 
achool, and a “good road day,” wit 
addresses by prominant cit'z203 favor 
ing the building of the roads, might do 
much good. 0! courae tlie parents of 
the children should be invited to heat 
the addresses and the improvement of 
the echr0ls should not b3 passed over 
in silenca, Teachers should take Aa 
interest in all questions of this kid 
cffscting the welfare of the com 
munity, and ia this one especially, 
ginca the walfare of the szhools is 
closely connected with it, With good 
roade, thera will ba little or 09 0p?” 
sition to Isasaniag the nun? 0 
achools and increasing tha siz: of th? 
district, amoasure absolu‘ely 2002339" 
to any great improvemant 10 oS 
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WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


sf the State Press—Drops "f Turpentine 
orem drains of Rice from the East - Clusters 
oul and Tobacco Stems from the 


« ee of Corn and Grains of 
“aghest from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

go far in 1899 the State has chartered 
99 cotton mills. Taois breaks all re- 
cords. : 

gome persons are saying that ex- 
genator Ransom will be an aspirant 
for the senatorial nomination. 

Observant strawberry growers say 
they never, at this season, saw the 
plants look more healthy and thrifty. 
_Mount O ive Advertiser. 

The oldest inhabitant doesn’t remem- 
ber ever to have seen such a long 
vgpell” of such fine weather as has 
prevailed ia North Caro'ina this fall. 

Morganton Herald: President Paul 
Kruger, of the Transvaal R»public, is 
said to have been converted under the 
ministry of Rev. Daniel Lindley, who 
went from North Oarolina as a mis 
sionary to the Z''us in 1834 laboring 
with them for 43 years. 

As the result of an undecided wager 
on G iebel’s election, Colonel A. d. 
Leftwich and Captain B. I. Fisher 
took turn about in rolling each other 
in a wheelbarrow in the streets of 
G-eensboro one day the past week, 

The State Uasiversity Railroad has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver 
by order of Judge George H. Brown, 
Jr, ofthe Superior Court. Mr. Paul 
( Graham of Durham, N. C., has been 
appointed temporary receiver of the 
road, 

The Dikes of Durham have bought 
94,000 acres of land in Luke county, 
Fia,, and it ig reported that they will 
cut the timber off first and then grow 
tobacco, and will build a railroad 
across the county connecting with the 
Florida E st Coast Riilway system. 

J.8. Carr, Jcha OC. Michie and Wm. 
A, Guthrie have filed articles of agree 
ment for the incorporation of the 
Michie Bayonet Shovel Company of 
Durham. Taois company is organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing and 
glling entrenching tools for military 
service. 

There are now three places in the 
fate, Prof Massey, of the A & M 
Qollege, saya, which are badly infected 
with San Jose scale on fruit trees. 
Thee places are Tarboro, Faiion and 
Southern Pines. So far as is now 
known the scale is not found in the 
Sate west of Raleigh. 

Aspring that gushes forth calcic sui 
phur water, as analy z3d by the Siate 
chemist, has been recently discovered 
on the plantation of Mr. H. ©. Sserard, 
in Pikeville township, about ten miles 
northeast of Goldsboro. Those who 
have tried the water deem it far su- 
perior to the noted Seven Springs 
water. Goldsboro Headlight. — 

Articles of agreement were filed last 
week with the Secretary of State for 
the Pembroke Manufacturing Com - 
panyof Newbern. The obj:ct of the 
Wrporation is the manufacture of cot- 
fo and woolen goods and other tex- 
tile products. Toe company is incor- 
porated for sixty years and has a capi- 
tal stock of $75,000. 

Siephen Crane, the novelist, dedi- 
cates his last work, ‘‘Active Service,” 
tol: Even Alexander, once professor 
of Latinat our State University and 
Minister to Greece under the Cleveland 
administration, The novelists met 
Prof, Alexander, while in Greece, as a 
War correspondent, and there formed 
bis strong friendship for tho distin- 
guished educator. 

The Winston Sentinel prints the fol- 
lowing special from J ffsreon, Ashe 
County: Ten thousand acres of mag- 
netic iron ore land were leesed Wed 
nesday, in thiscounty, by Philadelphia 
Parties, representing the Pennsylvania 
Sieel Company, the Cambria Steel 
Company and ochers. Thies embraces 
the famous Ballou Home Place Bank 
Which realizes eixty- seven per cent. 
Chatham Record: There has been 
&most an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
§ certain neighborhood in Baldwin 
township, and several persons have 
been its victims, Two died last week. 
Tae fever wag brought to that neigh- 
borhood from Chapel Hill, several 
Weeks ago, and in some families nearly 
‘very member has had it. Several 
Persons are stiil sick with it, but it is 
hoped that the worst is over. 


-o few months ago we printed an 
a about the big wheat crop of Ex- 
nerift W. A, Bailey, of Davie county. 
a eee his mammoth corn crop 
ne 5,000 bushels already gath- 

*d and end the harvest still in pro- 


a It carries us back to other 
eg to think of the good pumpkin 


Chicken pies and the merry song 
5 he ‘Gathered throngs as they most 
nicks to night cso shuck the corn 
© 800d ex Sheriff's hospitality at all 

"8 proverbial, and on special oc 


os you can only be a guest to 
Y 8ppreciate,— Ex, 


of t 


Post: Mr. Maine, of the large cotion 
house of Copsland & Co, of New York, 
has satisfactorily accom plished the ob 
ject for which he recently visited 
Fayetteville, having, through the en- 
terprising real estate agent, Mr N. H. 
Smith, secured a suitable trect of land 
in Flea Hill township for his Angora 
goat farm. He will put his purchase 
in the very best condition, and stock 
it with the finest Angora breed. 

The Wilmington Star says that Mr. 
R Hd. Paddison, of Brunswick county, 
who is a telegraph operator and has 
been attached to the signa! corps in the 
Philippines for more than a year, has 
returned home, having been honorably 
discharged. Mr. Paddison, says the 
Star, telis “tha same old story about 
the hopslees task of conquering the 
Philippines and says that owing to the 
nature of the country and the guer- 
rilla mode of fighting by the ineurgenta, 


war will not bo seen during this ad- 
mivistration.” 

Tne National Tobacco Workers’ 
U 210n has organized two branch unions 
ia Winston, one white and one colored, 
émng the employees of the tobacco 
manufacturing firm of Brown Brothers’ 
Company. This firm will hereafter 
employ only members of the union. 
The organization hasa large member- 
ship in the North and West among 
factories outside of the trust The 
union is against combinations, and the 
members promise not to use goods 
manufactured by the American and 
other trust companies. Oiher upvions 
will be organiz:d there among em- 
ployees of other tobacco factories. I: 
is charged that the trust tobacco firms 
do not employ union labor. 


The board of directors of the peniten- 
tiary cost the State $4799.57 from 
March 1, 1899, to October 1, 1899 This 
item consists of the amounts paid 
members for mileage and per diem, 
with one exception—that being $200 
commission paid Col. W. H Osborn 
for the purchase of mules. Tne three 
members of the executive board have 
besn paid $231317, and the other 
eighteen members of the board of 
directors $2486 47. The members of 
the executive board have drawn the 
following amounts: Ool. W. H. Os 
born, $1,08862; Mr. E L_ Travis, 
$665 05, and Mr. W. C. Noawlands, 
$559 50. The printed report of the re 
ceipts and disbursements of the peni 
tentiary from January 1, 1899, to O: 
tober 1, 1899, which was recently 
issued by Supzrintendent W.H Dnay, 
shows that the expenditures were 
$20,616 20 more than the receipts. 

Tae State Superintendent of Pubdiic 
Instruction asks the Attorney -G:neral 
the following questions: ‘ Does the re 

cent decision of the Supreme Court re- 
garding county boards of education af 

fect the contracts and general busiaees 
transacted according to the law of 1899 
by county boards of directors and their 
appointees? What effect has the de- 
cision up?a present county superiaten 

dents? What effzct upon township 
trustees and district commiitees? How 
muci or what part of the general 
school law as enacted by the last Logis 

lature is law and what part is not law? 
If the old boards are the legal boarda., 
wil they perform the duties as laid 
down in the laws of 1899 for county 
boards of directors? Have old boards 
authority under the recent decision to 
meet and take charge of public schools 
before the next reguiar meeting day of 
the county boards? Piease give me 
your opinion clearly, and explicitly on 
all thess points, as I am anxious to act 
in accordance with what is law and 
right in these matters of so much pub 
licimportance” _ 


M&THODIS® CONFERENCE, 


_—_— 





The tenth anaua! session of the Wes 
tern North Carolina Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal church, South 
was held at Concord, commoeacing 
Wednesday. 


A large number of preachers and 
delegates are present. 

R.v. W. L. Saerril was elected secre 
tary. The standing commiitecs were 
elected. R:porta from conn¢ciional 
offi ers and colleges were read and re- 
ferred. A epecial committee was appoint 
ed toconsider an cffsr to transfer to the 
conferenca tha Rutherford College 
property. 

The presiding elders reported, finan- 
cial y and epiritually, groat progress 
in the church. 

Rov. N. M. Jurney, agent for Craven 
Memorial Hall, recently completed at 
Trinity Oollege, reported all the ex- 
penses incurred in building the hall 
had been met, except $4,000 borrowed 

om one party. 

—_ Thuraday afternoon Dr. J. J. 
Tizert, book editor, of Nashville, 
preached an able sermon. | That night 
the Sunday School anniversary was 
held and a magnificent address was 
delivered by Dr. James Atkins, Sunday 
School editor. : _ 

The presidiog elders in their reports 
almost to a man, told of glorious re- 
vivals churches and parsonages built, 


that it ia his opinion the end of the } 


CIDED, 


Abbott, Republican, Succeeds Bedding- 
field on Corporation Commission---Old 
School Boards Win, 

Toe Supreme Court last week de- 
cided a number of important cases. 
Abbott succeeds B-ddingficld as a 
member of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, 

The members of the old county 
school boards of education, all fusion- 
ists, elected under the act of 1897, were 
declared the legal county school offi- 
cers instcad of the boards of school 
directors created by the General As- 
sembly of 1899 

. Theophilus Whits, Populist, was re- 
Instated ae shell fish commissioner. 
succeeding Chief Inspector Hiil, Dem- 
ocrat, who was elected by the legisla- 
ture of 1899 

McCaJl, Republican, was declared 
Solicitor of the Western criminal dis- 
trict, save in the counties which the 
legislature of 1899 added to the dia- 
trict. 

Jadge Clark dissented in the decis 
ions of the court in the above cases. 
Two opinions are summarized aa fol 
lows by Josspi L S3awell: 

Abbott, appeliant, vs. Beddingfield, 
from Wake, reversed. U-.der the pro- 
visions of the act of 1891, establishing 
the raulroad commission, Abbott was 
elected a member of said commission 
in 1897 for a term of six years, and 
was inducted intoofficea. Chapter 506 
of the laws of 1839, repealed the act of 
1897, and chapter 164 of the laws of 
1899, established the corporation com- 
mission and under the provisions of 
the last named act Boddingfisid was 
elected a member of said commission 
and inducted into office to succeed 
Abbott, who was ousted. Held, that 
chapter 506 laws of 1899, having abo!- 
ished only the name and not the duties 
and functions of the offise, the plantiff 
was unlawfully ej2cted therefrom. 
Green, appellant, vs, Owen, from 
Davidson. The contending parties in 
this case are members of the county 
board of education created by the act 
of 1897, and members of the county 
board of school directors, created by 
she act of 1899. The court held, as in 
the foregoing cases, that the act of 1899 
cannot divest of cflice the mombers of 
the former county board of education 
who were appointad prior to the pass- 
age of said act, but where one wes ap- 
pointed a member of the county board 
of education under the provision of the 
act of 1897, after the passage of the act 
of 1899, which created the county board 
of school directors, such appointee can 
not hold as against one appointed un- 
der the provisions of the last named 
act. The court says: ‘‘An §8 cffice 
does not necessarily invoive only an 
$8 principle and even if it does the 
court will not in such case adhere 
strictly to the maxim: ‘De minimis 
non curat lex,’” , 
_ oO OS oe 


THZS TATE NORMAL CLOSED. 


The Progressive Farmer wis the 
first paper, daily or weekly, to report 
the closing of the State Normal. But 
we were unabie to give details in our 
last issue. It seems that the fever cases 
numbered about fifty. 

The Greensvoro correspondent of the 
Raleigh Post says: 

“Tne knowledge that there was ty- 
phoid fever at the college came asa 
surprisa to everybody. Is was known 
that there had been a good deal of 
sicknesa at the institution during the 
past fortnight, bu: it was not until 
Saturday that there was positive 
diagncsia that any of the girls had ty- 
phoid fever. 

‘Iamediately after this diagnosis 
was made, D.. Mciver, presidsnt of 
the college, annouaced the presence of 
typhoid fever to the etudent bedy, and 
informed the students that any of them 
wishing to do so might return home. 

“Since that time Miss Abbie D san, 
of Wilson, died Saturday, and Mss 
Caldwell, the daughter of Mr. and Mre. 
J. F. Oaldwell, of Davidson Coilege, 
died yesterday. Both had typhoid fe- 
ver. The death of Miss Caldwell was 
peculiarly sad. She was the only child 
of her parents who arrived here jst 
in time to see her die. 

“The Normal has now decided to 
suspeod until January 1:6.” 

Tae cause of the epidemic seems to 
havea been defective suwerage. Prof 
W. F. Massey, one of the investigating 
committee, in an interview last week, 
aaid the persons who did the plumbing 
there cou!d ba sued for criminal negli 
gence, and intimated that there might 
be suits. H> said his daughter had ty 
phoid fever, and 80 did other sick stu 
dent:; thet talk about its being mala- 
rial fever was all siuff. He says tha: 
the plumbers, being short of iron pip 
ing, used twelve feet of terra cotta 


pipe, from water closets, and that a 
steam pipe ran directly over this sewer 
pipe, over soil saturated with sewerage, 
making it an ideal breeding place for 
germs. Heeays he never saw greater 

iminal carelessness. 
TThe latest news is to the effect that 
all the sick students are improving. 





steady growth end marked improve- 
ment in the collections both for sa.- 
aries and benevolent objecis. 





No other deaths were reported last 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


The Latest Reliable News From the 
Earth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
Readers. 
Although the Navy Department has 
received no official information on the 
condition of the CRarleston, the c ffisials 
are satisfied from the reports that 





there is almost no chance of saving 


the ship. 


By law the succession to the Presi 
dency of the United States in the event 
of the vacancy falls upon th3 Vicc- 
President, and in the event of the lat- 
ter’s death to the Secretary of State. 
Were President McKinley to die at 
this time, John Hay would become 
President. 

The Willingham bil!, providing for 
prbibi'ion in Giorgia, was passed by 
the lower house of the General Asgem- 
bly last week. Although the bill has 
passed its stages, in the House, it is 
not assured that it will become a law. 
It is known that of the forty-four 
members constituting the State Senate, 
22 oppose the meacure and this means 
its defeat. 

Secretary Lorg will recommend to 
Congrees the increase of the navy by 
three armored cruisera of abont 13,000 
tons displacement; three protected 
cruisers of about 8000 tons, and a 
dcz%n gunboats cf 900 tone, making 
eighteen ships in all. The gunboats 
are designed for service in the Philip- 
pines, and are to be of light draft, sim- 
ilar to the Marietta and the Wheeling, 
but wiih more speed. The armored 
cruisers are to be the fastest in the 
world and have all the strength of bat- 
tleships. 

The price of fertilizers of all cher 
acters has been advanced from $2 to 
$2 50 per ton by the fertilizer syndicate. 
It had been predicted that such ad- 
vance would be made. The Richmond 
Dispatch says of the advance in 
prices: The fact that nearly all the 
fertilizer manufactories of the South 
have passed into the hands of the Vir- 
ginia Carolina Chemical Company, of 
this city, has caused the prophecy 
that the prics of the product would be 
advanced, but it is stated that thie has 
pot the slightest to do with the in- 
crease in price. 

The General Assembly of the Kaights 
of Labor, in Beston last Thurs 
day, passed resolutions protesting 
against what was styled ‘‘an attempt 
to smother an hoxest investigation” 
by the Iadustrial Commission; con- 
demning combinations and trusts and 
the attitude of the Government to- 
ward labor in Cuba and Wardner, 
Idaho, and characterizing President 
McKinley as the ‘‘bitter en my of la- 
bor,” urging labor mea to vote against 
bim and his asscciates. A resolution 
opposing the ‘‘efforts to subjugate the 
Pailippines” was passed. The next 
General Assembly will be held at 
Birminghan, Ala. 

The National Democratic Executive 
Committee met in Chicago last week. 
The sentiment of the member:sof the 
committee was unanimous that the 
D:mocratic National Convention will 
endorss the Chicago platform in its en- 
tirety, and that antitrusts and anti 
imperialistic planks would alav be 
adopted. None were willing to ex 


issue in the campaign. 


V.ca Chairman J: hason. 
themselves do that. 


————_—2 +2 = 
BADLY BROKEN UP. 


Than a Name 
WasHINGTON, Nov. 24.—In a dis 


Corbin this morning, 


of the Aguioaldo insurrection. 
dispatch is as follows: 


and remaining cabinet cffizers are in 
hiding, evidently in different central 
Luzon provinces; its generals ard 
troops in small bands are scattered 
through these provinces, acting as 
banditti or dispersed, playing the roie 
Qf ‘amigos’ with arms concealed. 
‘‘Indications are that Aguinaldo did 
not escape through the lines of 
Lawton or Wheaton, oui fied weat- 
ward from Biyambang reilway sta 
tion, Tsiegraphic communic tion 
from Dagupan was established pro.- 
ably to San Fabian tc-day. By reiay 
ing nine miles of track with material 
at hand, railway communication to 


that point is re-established.” 
—> + 


Mistakes of judgment can be easily 
overlooked, but downright meaness 
of heart shows decay in the source of 
moral purpose and desire.—Texas 








press an opinion as to the paramount 
“A conven: 
tion can adopt a platform, but it can- 
not create @ paramont issue,” said 

‘The people 
It is evident, 
though, that the trusts and imperialism 
issues are very prominent at present.” 


Filipino Government Now Little More 


patch received by Adjutant General 
Major General 
Oiis announces the practical endiog 
Tae 


“A claim to government by ineur- 
gents can be made no longer under any 


100,000 Votes for ‘‘Golden Rule” 
Jones for Governor 
CottmBus, O, Nov. 25 —The com 
plete canvass of the cffisial vote in 
Ohio shows Nash’s (Rep ) plurality is 
49 023. The total vote cast was 908,- 
159 George K, Nash (R-p) had 417, 
109; John R McLoan (Dem ), 368 176; 
Samuel M J>5nes (non-partisan), 106, 


Over 


72l. The rest were divided between 
Prohibition, Socialist and R2:3form 
candiates. 


Caldwell (Rep.) for Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor, over Patrick (Dem ), who was 
supported by the Anti Saloon League, 
has 12,720. About 40,000 who voted 
for Jones for Governor fai'ed to vote 
for any other candidate. The non- 
partisans drew their strength about 
equally from the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. 
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DEWEY IN TEARS. 


Transfer of His Home to His Wife 
Brings Him Unexpected Trouble. 
WasHineton, Nov. 21.—Admiral 
D>wey, in conversation with a Liffan 
representative to-night, expressed 
keen regret, indignation, sorrow and 
ressutment at the manner in which 
the American people received the in- 
formation of the tranefer of his house 
to his wife. He said she only accepted 
on condition that the house, together 
with her private fortune, should ulsi 
mately pass to his son Gaorge. He 
said he thought that in transferring 
his home to his wife he was doing the 
most gen2rous act an American gern- 
tleman could do. He had never in- 
tended to let the house go outside of the 
family. Hoe said he never believed it 
possible that the American people, 
who a few weeks ago treated him as a 
hero, could shower euch abuse on him. 
He declared that he never would have 
accepted the houee if he knew it would 
caus? so much trouble. 
Dawey’s voice was choked with emo 
tion, and at times tears streamed down 
his cheeke, 

THE DEWEY HOUSE AGAIN 
WasHINGaTon, Nov. 21.—John R. Mc 
Lean announced today that papers 
transferring the Dewey home from 
Mra. Dewey to the Admiral’s son, 
George Goodwin Dewey, had been 
drawn up and would be placed on 
record immediately. It is the general 
opinion that this is the result of uni 
versal criticism of the admiral'’s ac- 
tion in giving the houee to his wife. 
This afternoon’s papera here are 
filled with protests against the trans- 


GRESS. 


General Wheeler Decides to Remain in 
the Philippines snd Forwards a Letter 
to the President 

Matiua, Nov. 25.—General Wheeler 
has decided not to return for Con. 
gress. He is writing a letter to Presi- 
dent McKinley with a request that it 
be forwarded to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the course of an inter- 
view with a correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, he said: 

‘‘Oongress, if it occupies the first 
day of the session in passing a resolu: 
tion declaring in unmistakable terms 
that the sovereignty of the United 
States is to be maintained in the Phil- 
ippines, thus dispelling Aguina!do’s 
delusion that the anti-imperialisis can 
aseist him, will be performing a sacred 
duty. Such a resolution would save 
the lives of many American acidiers 
and of thousands of deluded Filipinos; 
would avert famine, st ffi: ring and des- 
olation from these islands, and would 
render unnecessary the expenditure of 
hundreds of milicrs of dollars.” 


eo 


FUTURE OF CUBA. 





Ugly Feeling Toward Americans Ex- 
hibited by Prom‘nent Natives. 
Havana, Nov. 22.—Genera! Collezo, 
ina letter to Cuban Representative 
Q 1esada at Washington, says it is ina- 
gortant that Q «sada should know 
the true state of affsire in Cubs, as he 
is in the place where ker future will be 
decided. He declares that thereis an 
utter lack of work and there are no 
means to develop the country. He 
says that the existing regime of the 
two standards of justice—one Ameri. 
can and the other Cuban—1s ineup- 
portable. He accuses the Americans 
of ingratitude to the Cuban army, and 
says that their unexpected triumph 
has intoxicated them and they forget 
the actual facts and even occurrences 
in which they, themeelves, partici- 
pated. 
The Patria accuses Americans of ex 
ercising sovereign rights. 
The Nuevo Paris eayes the question 
of independence will be deferred toa 
vote of the next generation in the hope 
thas they, having become American - 
iz°d, will vote tor annexation. 
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IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


In the Tranevaal last week, with the 
exception of a few skirmishes, noth- 
ing of interest transpired. An en- 
gagement occurred Thurday, which 





fer of the house to Mrs. Dawey. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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Our troops are still hunting Agui 
naldo. 
In a skirmish Tuesday four Amer- 
icans were killed and 25 wounded, in. 
cluting three cflicers. 
A Spanish corporal says he saw Agui- 
naldo, accompanied by a prominent 
leader and 15 men, arrived at Bayam- 
bang (Dayaban), during the night of 
November 13 7b, hatless, his clothes 
torn and spattered with mud and his 
horse exhausted. Aguinaldo, it ap- 
peare, rested a short time, seemed anx 
ious, consulted with his companions 
and the villagers as to the nature of 
the roads, secured fresh horses and 
proceded immediately toward Manga- 
la-Bayambang. The corporal tells a 
atraight etory, giving minute details. 
Officers and soldiers arriving at Ca 
banatuan from General Lawton’s force 


through the j ngles. 
were reduced to breech clouts and hun 
dreds were barefooted, their shoes be 


any sort of provieions. 


were the ataples. 


——___— + 


describe the campaign as one of great 
hardship. Many men dropped sick and 
were left at various towns without ade- 
quate supplies and attention, some of 
them making their way back across 
the terribie roads. A number of horses 
were dying and many of the soldiers, 
and even some of the officers, were 
marching on, balf naked, their clothes 
having been town to pieces in getting 
Some of them 


ing worn out, and all were living on 
Bread was 
rare and carabo meat and bananas 


VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART DIES. 


fiction. Its treasurer, secretary of the 
. : Paterson, N. J, Nov. 21 —Vicea 
interior and president of the congress : / : 
- . ‘ i 
are in our hande; ite president President Garret A. Hobart died at 


Tas cause of his death was an affec- 


right heart, due to myocardotis. 
death was peaceful. 


years of age. 
Branch in 1844 
Rutgers College and 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1866 He entered politics in 
1877 and hetd several local cffices in 
New Jersey, and waa repeatedly elec 
ted a member of the legislature. 

As presiding cfficer of the United 
States Senate, he discharged his duties 
with marvelous tact and ability. 

Mr. Hobart’s fortune is esimated at 








| week. 








Christian Advocate. { 


$3,000,000, 


his home here at 8.30 o’clock this 
morning. Members ofthe family were 
aliat hia bedside when the end came, 


tion of his heart, diagnosed as dilated 
His 


Vice President Hobart was fifty five 
He was born at Long 

He was graduated at 
subs q uently 


the British claim was a victory for 
them. The enemy, ssys the British 
General, Methuen, fought with cour- 
age and skill, but the English victory 
was complete. Many Boers were 
killed and wounded and forty prison- 
ers were taken, together with a large 
number of horses and cows. He says 
that he also destroyed a large amount 
of ammunition. He adds that the 
British loss was three ¢ flisers and fifty- 
five men killed, twenty two cflicers 
and one hundred and twenty-eight 
wounded and eighteen missing. 
Another correspord:nt eays: There is 
clearly much to be learned yet regard- 
ing the value of Methusn’s victory. It 
isnot known whether the British re- 
mained in possezsion of the captured 
position. The destruction of ammu- 
nition suggests that they did not, and 
missing men is possibly a further indi. 
cation of inability to bold the position. 

General Methuen, kad 7,000 men 
opposed Boers from Boshof, Jak. 
obsdale and Faurcemith, numbering 
5,000. Tre Boers had placed their can- 
non in excellent position, and madea 
stubborn resistance. Their artillery 
fire was very affective. The British 
infantry carried a position at the point 
of the bayonet, which had been occu- 
pied by the Boers for weeks. The 
Daily Mail correepondent says the vic- 
tory would have been more decisive 
if the British had bad more cavaly, as 
many Boers eecaped cast ward and were 
not pursued. Tois correspondent 
places the British losses at 200 and 
says the wounded are doing well. He 
adds that the prisoners say that yes- 
terday’s attack was a surprise, and 
that it was the only de‘eat they have 
received. He says the Ber lcss is un- 
known, 
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The Manufeciurers’ Record com- 
ments on the Paris tobacco exhibit as 
followe: 

Allof the tobacco sections, accord- 
ing to the bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, have dis- 
played much concern in the leaf to- 
bacco exhibit for the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, which is now being prepared 
for shipment by thedeparitment, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Maryland contributed tothe 
display of what is known as the manu- 
faciured and export types, such as are 
used for cigarettes, snuff, plug, chew- 
ing, pipe smoking and export tobaceos. 
The cigar types are represented by 
samples from Texas, Connecticut, 
Fiorida, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Ohio. The collection 
will include about 1,000 samples, and 
will no doubt be the finest ever exhib- 
ited by the United States. 
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TES «- EoMe + CIRCLE. 
IF WISHING WERE HAVING. 


—_—-_ > ——_ 


Hey, little lassies with eyes of blue, 

And brave little laddies with eyes of brown! 
What if a fairy shou'd come to you 

And show you the way to Grown up Town! 
Now tell me tru!y, if I have guessed 
That this is the gift your heart holds best. 








Would you drop your dolly and leave your ball 
And quit your frolics in fieli and glen, 
For the sake of feeling yourselves grow tall, 
For the blisss of being real women and men? 
Say, little lassies, and laddies too, 
Now isa’t this just what you would do? 


Tell me, oh women with wistful eyes, 
Ard men who plod on life’s toilsome way, 
What if kind fate, in some fairy guise, 
Should grant the wish of your heart to-day? 
Weighed in the balance of time’s true test, 
Which, of all gifts, would you count the best? 


Would you leave the crowded city mart, 
The glitter of gold, the crown of fame, 

To sport as a child with care free heart, 
And eyes unclouded by grief or shame? 

Teli me, oh world-tired women and men, 


Would you be, if you could, a child again? 
—Ida Goldsmith Morris, in Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Martiages Between People of Uuequal Ages. 
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BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER. 





T HiS question so often asked, is 
too large to be answered by & 
simple yes or no, Circumstances 
modify individual cases. Of course 
when veritable December, hoar and 
withered, courts blooming May, and 
May consents for reasons shamelessly 
mercenary, to wed December, the irony 
of the situation is evident. LHighty 
and eighteen cannot wed without sub- 
sequent wretchedness. They have no 
foot of common ground to stand on. 
Fortunately such cases are rare. 

Men, asa rule, retain youth longer 
then women do. A woman at forty is 
older than her brother of the same 
age, mature in her way of looking at 
life, physically older unless she has 4 
special endowment of health and cour. 
age. There are always exceptional 
men and women who defy the ordi- 
nary rule and remain young when they 
are approaching the meridian. It is 
much as one feels—this subtle question 
of growing old. 

A busband and wife may be of the 

game age, yet have few tastes which 
are congenial, One may love society, 
the other be obs:iinately domestic. Oce 
may be a spendthrift, the other a churl. 
Two or three years on either side are 
of no moment. When we epeak of 
disparity we mean anywhere from 
seven to twenty years to the good, or 
bad, in the age of husband or wife. 
Here again, aman may safely be much 
older than his wife without exciting 
comment. The man of forty is not, 
unless life has gone terribly hard with 
him, an unfit comrade for a girl of 
twenty. In tbe case of aman’s second 
marriage, he almost always chooses a 
yonthful wife, and the two jog on very 
contentedly together. 

All along the line a man is relatively 
younger thin a womai unt! both 
reach middle ages. There is, perhaps, 
a ten years’ handicap on women pbys:- 
ically, if not mentally, until she ar- 
rives at the table land which is marked 
by her fiftieth milestone. 

In thinking of marriage, people 
should bear in mind that it is not an 
accommodation train with freq 1ent 
way stations where they may step off 
and change partners. It is a sacra- 
mental in character and a jdining of 
bands and fortunes for the whole jour. 
ney of life. ‘Till death us do part” is 
the sclemn undertone of every wed 
ding march. 

Women grow old faster than men 
and are very sensitive on the eubject. 
Therefore, on general principles, the 
wife should ba the younger, especially 
when it is remembered that the race is 
recruiting aud the family maintained 
by marriage. If a man deliberately 
marries an elderly woman he relin 
q1ishes the hope, dear to most men, of 
@son to carry forward his name, of 
childish voices around his fireside, A 
childless marriage may be ideally con 
genial, yet it has forfeited its chief 
crown and dearest delight. 

Marriage, broadly defined, is life’s 
closest friendship in purest and most 
intimate daily association. It is two 
made one, fronting the world together. 
its bappinees depends on respors've 
q ialities, quick sympathies and recip 
rocal unselfishness, These conditions 
are often fulfilled to the uttermost in 
marriage wherein the wife is conspic- 
iously and frankly older than her hus- 

band. She hastact and patience and 
infinite tenderness in dealing with her 
good man. She is apt to look well to 
his material comforts. He has good 
dinners and his socks are darned 
Men need and like petting and cosset- 
ing. They require to be duly fed and 
starched and kept resp:ctable in ap- 
pearance. They gird at frayed cuffs 
and cold coffee. The younger woman 
is celf absorbed, as the older is not, or 
she does not so lavishly bestow the 

















mother-brooding which a man never 
grows too old to enjoy. 

What everybody craves in marriage 
is to be understood and appreciated, 
Disparity of age is of small conse 
quences when this consummaption is 


reached. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN 


The question of punishing children, 
the why and the how, disturbs every 
home in which there are children. 
That there has been a great advance 
in this department of child training 
we know, but the problem is not set- 
tled, if it ever will be. 

The ‘‘Pedagogical Seminary” re- 
cently contained a very suggestive ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Home and School Purish- 
ments,” by Charles H. Sears. The 
question, ‘‘What is punishment?” was 
sent by the writer to 486 persons. A 
summary of the answers defines the 
purpose of punishment to be: 

To reform the offender, to prev2nt 
wrong doing, to maintain law, to make 
the offender see his wrong and try to 
correct it, to improve character, to 
preserve order, to foster self control, 
to deter others from committing the 
same ¢ ff »nse, to prevent future evils of 
the same kind, to associate a negative 
tone feeling with every idea of evil, 
to make the ‘pupil a perzon who can 
control himeelf, not to obtain a quiet 
school but a law abiding community, 
to prevent a recurrence of the crime, 
to lead children to the right way of 
thinking and acting, to show children 
that when they do no obey they must 
suffer for it, to get revenge. 

By far the larger number assert that 
it is to prevent wrong doing or to re- 
form the off snder. 

The punishable offenses of children 
were classified by these correspon. 
dents: 

1, Any cffenses committed inten 
tionally, persi:tently, or by repeated 
carelessness, should be punished. 

2 Such cffenses as are purposely 
committed should be punished. 

3 Any form of willful disobedience 
and persistent carelessness. 

4 All offenses that have a bad in 
fluence on the offender or school are 
punishable. 

5. All offenses should be punished. 
None should go without rebuke, al 
though in practice many must. 

6 All offenses which influence and 
destroy the perfect harmony of the 
school and those which destroy the 
morals of either pupil or school. 

7. Taose offsnses should be pun. 
ished which are likely to b2coms ha 
bitual, and those that interfere with 
the general good to the home and 
school. 

Offenses not punishable: 

1, I think the only cffsnse which 
should ever go unpunished is that 
which was committed unintentionally 
by the pupil. 

2 Those committed throuzh ‘ignor 
ance, weakness, fright, or similar 
causes, should not be punished. 

3 Those offenses should not be pun- 
ished which are committed by the 
scholar when he is really trying to 
correct the fault. 

4 Slight offenses which are natural 
to children, and from which no harm 
can come, do not need punishment 

The aim of punishment, when the 
authority administering the penalty is 
intelligent and normal io temper and 
nerves, is first to make the culprit con 
scious of the crime and punishment, 
and that one ie the natural result of 
the other; next t2 prevent repetition. 
The cumulative sentence system can 
be applied to all children and under 
all circumstances, the firat offanse to 
be lightly punished, with increase as 
the offense is repeated. To teach 





otherwise punishment is unintelligent, 
and becomes revenge, the gratifica- 
tion of bad temper. The test of char 
acter for every parent or teacher is 
the spirit that controls him when pun: 
ishment is inflicted for offense. Ose 
thing is certain: punishment must be 
administered on principles; ita value 
in character building depends on this. 
To punish for an off2ns3 one day that 
may be committed another with im 
punity, is senseless, if not immoral 
The summing up by Mr. Sears is the 
gist of the whole matter: 

Moral suason does not always accom 
plish the desired results. Supplemen 
ted by positive influences, punishment 
has an important place as a negative 
factor in the education of children. 
When childhood is beset on every hand 
by restraints, and when punishment 
becomes a common occurrencs, then 
too oft2n is it detrimental in its effect. 
When it is carelessly or indifferently 
administered, its infliction not certain, 
the reason for it not clearly under- 
stood, its severity disproportioned 
to the degree of offenss, its kind not 
ia harmony with the nature of the 
fault and not adapted to the character 
of thechild, then is punishment inef 
factive, and oftentimes decidedly 


harmful. 
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DOUBT2£UL FICTION. 
-A mother and daughter walked 
along acountry road. The daughter 
carried a modern novel, the pages of 
which ran into the hundreds. 
A great moral, or great truth, was 
contained within, The daughter spoke 
of the truth conveyed by the famous 
writer through the medium of the 
pages, but the mother did not approve 
of the method of teaching even truth. 
It was not that she doubted the truth 
was there. She knew the teaching of 
the book was not evil. The book was 
the story of erring human nature. 
It was realistic. It portrayed the 
temptations, the sins and vices of some 
of God’s people. The daughter said 
she read only for the great truth it 
contained. 
As they walked they passed a barn- 
yard. Cattle walked deep in mud and 
filth. The air was filled with sicken-. 
ing odors. 
The mother plucked a rose growing 
by the wayside. She held it toward 
her daughter. “Is it not beautiful?” 
she asked. 
“It is perfect,” answered the daugh- 
ter. 

The mother cast the rose from her 
into the midst of the mud and filth of 
the barnyard, and bade her daughter 
go and pick it up. 

The daughter, instead, lifted up her 
dainty skirts and walked away. She 
preferrred clean shoes to the rose. 


“It yet is a perfect rose,” remarked 
the mother. 


“But I must wade through fi'th for 
ig.” 

“It is still fragrant.” | 

“True, but not fragrant enough to 
kill the odor of the barnyard that will 
cling to me.” 
The mother said no more, but walked 
on. The daughter followed. The 
mother glanced back. The book. in 
pieces, was flung into the mire.—Jzan 
K. Baird. 
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RULES FOR GIRLS WHO LONG TO 
BE POPULAR, 

1 .R>member that a good voice is ag 
essential to self possesion as good ideas 
are essential to fluent language. Tae 
voice should be carefully trained and 
developed. A full, clear, fisxible 
voice is one of the surest indications of 
good breeding. 

2 Remember that one may ba witty 
without b2ing pop ilar, voluble without 
being agreeable, a great talker and 
yet a great bore. 

3. B3 sincere. One who habitually 
sneers at everything not only renders 
herself disagreeable to others, but will 
goon cease to find pleasure in life. 

4 Bofrank. A frank, open coun- 
tenance aud aclear, cheery laugh are 
worth far more even aocially than 
‘“‘pendantry in a stiff cravat.” 

5. Beamiable. You may hidea vin 
dictive nature under a polite exterior 
fora time, as @ cat masks its si.arp 
claws in velvet fur, but the least provo 
cation brings out one as quickly as the 
other, and il!-aatured people are al. 
ways disliked. 

6 Besensible. Society never lacks 
for fools, and what you may 
consider very entertaining nonsens> 
may soon be looked upon as very 
tiresome folly. 

7. B: cheorful. If you have no great 
trouble on your mind you have no 
right to render other peopls miserable 
by your long face and dolorous tones. 
If you do you wiil ba generally avoided. 

8 Above all, bs cordial and sympa 
thetic. True cordiality and sympathy 
unite all the other qualities enumer. 
ated and are certain to secure the pop- 
ularity so dear to everyone. 

The girl who not only keep in mind 
but conscientiously practices in her 
everyday life these eight rules will 
have no occasion to q iestion her pop 
ularity. Wherever she goes she 
will find berself a general favo: 
ite, Do matter if she caunot boast beau- 
ty of face or form or any special a: 
complishmsnais She will forget her 
self in her interest in others when 
these rules are carried out, and i; is 
this s:if-forg ttulness and sympathetic 
Interest in others which will give the 
important both 








righteousness is the end of discipline ; | oe 


in the social and home lifs.—Selected, 





EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 





AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we bave someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more than sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give fu!l name aad post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear in 
print. give name by which you wish to be Known 
as a Cuatterer. 

TWO WE#KS OR. MORE must, a3 a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. U. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


I hope you all raad the letter in las: 
woek’s issue written by Mra. 8. E MI 
like her independence. Aout the only 
fault I find with our circle is that most 
members seom afraid to express opin 
iona different from those held by other 
members of the circle and in this way 
many beneficial and entertaining dis- 
cussions are avoided. Mrs. 8. E M., 
tells plainly why she does not agres 
with other members. Come again, 
you are always welcome. 

Mrs. J. L. D wrote interestingly of 
herself and what iife has taught her. 
All of us can learn several valuable 
lessons from her letter if we will ‘‘have 
acare” to remember that experience 
has been her teacher. These two let- 
ters came last week too late for com- 
ment. 

This week we have with us Faith 
and The D:eamer. Now, Faith, you 
should not have so little confidence in 
youself Your name implies trust 
and incites hope. We hope for a longer 
letter when you write again but a lit 
tle well said is far more desirable than 
much of no value. 

And it is an actual fact that we have 
a D-eamer in our band of contributors. 
Some of his dreams are very real facts 
and I must think that he was on the 
alert with both eyes open and his pen 
and brain both busy when he gave 
them utterance on paper. Tell us 
what you think of his theories. 

We trust that these and others will 
call again very soon. Many many, 
thanks for the oft expressed appre 
ciation of our circle by the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

AUNT JENNIE 


—— ———— 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—I see your cir- 
cle is etill discussing flirting. Will you 
allow me a word? Someone has said 
tha; it is better for a girl to makea 
half dczen men happy by being en- 
gaged to them than one man miserable 
by marrying him. At firsi I laughed at 
this jest. But itis dangerous because 
of its glitter and becaus3 it is false 
from centre to circumference. Now, I 
shall engage in no indiscriminate at 
tack upon flirts. Some girls mean no 
harm by flirting—they are simply 
thoughtless. Now if it happens that 
the man fi rted with is aleo thoughtless, 
not more serious than the girl, why, 
no serious harm isdone Batif aman 
really loves a girl, trusts her, confides 
in her, andif that girl willingly and 
intentionally flirts with him, she sins 
and sins grievously. 

* * * 

There’s an idea I have possessed for 
some time. I saw it expressed by 
Browning the other day and I will 
give it for the consideration of others. 
Browning expres3ea it in this way: 
“There’s a fancy some lean to and 

others hate, — 

That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another 

state, 

Where it strives and gets weary, 

loses and wins; 
Where the strong and the weak, this 
world’s congeries, 

Repeat in large what they practiced 

in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited 
series; 

Oaly =~ scale’s to be changed, that’s 

a Bald 

That is, that ‘‘when this life is ended” 
we do not sit in idienoss for ages and 
ages but that the soul life is real life, 
real struggl3, a constant growth, and 
that we bogin the new life with som:3 
thing of the weaknesses or triumphs of 
this life. Taatif we hava conquered 
temptation and won victories over 
wrong here that we shall be better 
qualified for the fuller life to come. 
That the future life is not eternal m2- 
notony but that.that strength of char- 
acter and purity of soul developed here 
will win for us proportionate triumphs 
and victories in the great soul life. 
That the eternal life of the righteous is 
a continual growth in grace and goul 
power, and the wicked find additional 
terrors in the contrary failures and 
defeats. I do not think this theory 
contrary to the teachings of the B ble. 
And Browning cartainly did not. 
What think ye of it? 

* * * 

That is a suggestive and thoughtful 
article, ‘‘The Forgotten Millions,” on 
page4of Tho Progressive Farmer of 
Nov. 14:h. In olden days the Psalm 
ist exclaimed, ‘‘What is man, O God, 
shat thou regardest him, or the son of 





man that thou art mindful of him?” 
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Our Social Chat. 


Vory rarely since then have authors 
considered the insignificance of man, 
yet when compared with the grandeur 
and vastness of the universe, of how 
little importance are we! And how 
goon forgotten! Thousands will read 
this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
but it is almost certain that not one 
will be aliva a century hence, while 
the moj rity will be no longer remem. 
bered. Now and then the names ofa 
few may be recalled or seen recorded 
in some musty aud dust-covered rec 
ord: of the long ago. But though pres. 
ent generations wiil have gone to their 
long home with only here and therea 
bright name unextinguished by Time's 
fierce storms, yet the world will still 
still be young and the same old stars 
that shone upon the Psalmist who gave 
expression to the sentiments quoted 
above will shiae on with undiminished 
brilliancy, acd civilization wili con 
tinue its onward march. Most of us 
are slow to realiz3 that the world will 
jog on long after we are forgotten, but 
itis nevertheless a fact. 
THe DREAMER 


———->+—_ 


FROM “FAITH.” 


Deak AuNT JENNIE:—I have been 
silent for quite a while, but, to tell you 
the truth, the others can write so much 
better letters than I that Iam almost 
ashamed to write. The Social Chat 
grows better with every issue. 

I would like to know what has bc- 
come of Rx? I think he should help 
defend Twenty-One. I guess he has 
discovered that wea girls have the best 
of the argument and as he hates to 
gurender to us, he wili keep silent. But 
Rox, please don’t come to that decision: 
let us hear from you. Argue for your 
side and help make the S)cial Chat 
more interesting, if possible. 

Eva Plamondon certainly has the 
praise of being the best writer belong- 
ing to our circle. Hor last Istter was 
just beautiful. Please lec us hear from 
you again soon, Eva. 

Water Lily hasn’t wri:ten in quitea 
while. Sneisa good writer. In fact 
we have no common writers belonging 
to our Circle with the exception of 
myself. I think ths Oircle very inter- 
esting. I would be highly pleased to 
meet the Cousins face to face. I hope 
you will excuse my short rambling 
letter. With best wishes for Aunt 
Jennie and all the Cousins. 

Fait 


YOUNG MEN'S PROBLEMS 


STARTING A YOUNG MAN RIGHT. 











“If more fathers would take a course 
with their sons similar to the one my 
father took with me,” observed one of 
the leading business men of Boston, 
“the boys might think it hard at the 
time, but they’d thank him in after 
life.” 

‘*‘What sort of acourse?” we asked. 

‘Well, I was a young fellow of 
twenty-two, just out of college, and I 
felt myself of considerable importance, 
I knew my father was well off, and my 
head was full of foolish notions of hav 
ing @ good time and spending lots of 
money. L «ter on I expected father to 
start me in business, after I’d ‘swelled’ 
a while at clubs and with fine horse- 
flash. 

“Like a wise man, father saw 
through my folly, and resolved to pre- 
vent my self destruction, if it were 
possible. 

‘* *Tf the boy’s got the right stuff in 
him, let him prove it,’ I heard father 
say to mother one day. ‘I worked 
hard formy money, and I don’t intend 
to let Ned squander it and ruin himself 
besides.’ 

“Taat very day father came along 
and handed ms fifty dollars, remark- 
ing, ‘Ned, take that money, spend it as 
you choose, but uaderstand this much; 
it’s the last dollar of my mney you 
can have till you prove yourself capa- 
ble of earning money and taking care 
of it on your owa account.’ 

‘I took the money in a sort of dazed 
manner, and stammeroed out, ‘I—why— 
I—I want to go into business.” 

‘** Business!’ exclaimed father, con- 

temptuously, ‘what do you know about 
managing the mercantile business? 
G3t a clerkship and learn the alphabet 
before you taik to moa of busineas.’ 
And father left ms then to ponder on 
his words. And that fifty dollars was 
the last money my father ever gave 
me, till at his death I recsived my part 
of the property by inhoritance. 
“TI felt hard and bitter then, felt my 
father was a stingy old fogy, and 
mentally resolved to prove to him that 
I could live without his money. He 
had roused my pride—just waat he 
intended, I suppose. 

‘For three days I looked about for a 
place to make lotsof money. But I 
found no such chances, and at length I 
accepted a clerkship in a large retail 
store at $400 a year, 

‘‘Another bit of father’s ‘stinginess’ 
at this time was demanding two dol- 
lars a week for my board through that 
firat year. 

‘*At the end of my firat year I had 





laid aside $200, aad the next year, my 


salary being raised $100, I had $500 
laid by. 

“One hundred cents meant more to 
mein those days than $100 had pre- 
viously. 

‘*At the end of four years’ Clerkin 
I went to my father with $1500 of my 
own, and asked him if he was Willing 
to help me enter business. Even then 
he would only let me hire the money, 
$2000 at six per cent. 

“Today I am called a SuCCesefy] 
business man. And Ihave my father 
to thank for it. Those lessons in gejt- 
denial, self-respect and independencg 
which he gave me—though hard at the 
time—put the manhood into me, 
*Yoare afterward, father told ma it 
cost him the hardest struggle of hi; 
life to be so hard with his boy. By 
he felt it was the only courss to make 
a man of me. Many a time we laughed 
heartily over that little two-dollar 
board-bill.”— Exchange. 

a el 


WARY YOUNG MEN FAIL, 





William A. Pinkerton, head of the 
largest private detective agency, and 
reputed to be one of the shrewdegt 
analysts of human character this 
country has ever known, speaks from 
@ novel and interesting viewpoint of 
his observations on the most conspicu- 
ous causes which operate to poison the 
careers of young men with the virus of 
failure. In a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. he gays: 

‘Vanity and the gambling instinct,” 
says Mr. Pinkerton, ‘‘are responsible 
for more wrecked careers than even 
the ministers of the gospel and the 
professional crusaders would lead the 
public to believe. These two causes 
often, if not generally, take the same 
methods t) accomplish their disastroug 
results. The desire to get money with- 
out earning it, to get a great deal of it 
in a short time, and to shine in the dig 
play of the things that money wil! buy 
induces thousands of young men to 
speculate or gamble ‘on the side,’ 
Oihers are led into the same thing 
more from an inherent love of gaming 
than from a desire to enrich themeelves 
by the fruits of eccessful gambling or 
speculation. I seriously doubt if any 
other person ia in a position to appre- 
ciate so keenly the prevalence of specu: 
la iop and gambling among the young 
men of American cities as I do. 

‘““My convictions on this point are 
founded on years of experience in 
hunting out the wrecks that these evils 
are responsible for, and Ido not hesi- 
tate to say that if I had an employee in 
@ position of any responsibility and 
had reason to suspect him of apeculat- 
ing or gambling I would subject him 
toa rigid surveillance, if I did not dis- 
charge him on suspicicn. The young 
man who goes into what may fairly be 
termed a gambling deal and lcses the 
first money he risks has some little 
hope of being free from the gaming 
temptation for the remainder of his 
life. But if he wins the first time his 
finish is in sight! Only rarely have! 
encountered an exception to the latter 
proposition. Exceptions to the form?r, 
however, are numerous, for many who 
lose at their first venture stay in the 
game to the bitter end. That end, to 
the employee who is in a position to 
misappropriate the funds of another, 
is hop eless embezzlement and _ inevit- 
able detection. Almost the only in- 
stance in which a man once well start 
ed on this track had the moral force to 
recover himself is one of the most 
dramatic episodes that I_ever encoud- 
tered in a professional life that has 
brought to light a tedious succession of 
melodramatic sffairs. Tois exceptional 
incident is of particular significance, 
as it indicates that a man who is made 
of the stuff that succeeds may pull 
himself out of the most desperate and 


hopeless situation.” 
ee oe ee 


In general, I have no patience with 
people who talk of the ‘'thoughtless- 
ness of youth” indulgently. 1 had io- 
finitely rather hear of thoughtleea old 
age, and the indulgence due to that. 
When a man has done his work, and 
nothing can any way be materially 4!- 
tered in his fate, let him forget hi8 
toil, and j.st with his fateif he will; 
but what excuse can you find for will- 
fulness of thought, at the very time 
when every crisis of future fortune 
hangs on your decisions? A youth 
thoughtless! when all the happiness of 
his home forever depends on the 
chances, or the pissions, of an hour! 
A youth thoughtiess! when the career 
of all his days depends on the oppor: 
tunity of a moment! A youth thought 
lese! vhen his every act isa torch (0 
the laid train of future condact, and 
every inauguration a fountain of life oF 
death! Be thoughtless in any after 
yeare, rather than now—<hougi, 19° 
deed, there is only one place where 4 
man may be nobly thoughtless—bis 
deathbed. No thinking should ever bé 
left to be done there. —R 1skin. 


oo" 

D;ing, Horace Greeley exclaimed: 
‘ Fame is a vapor, popularity ao acc 
dent, riches take wings, those who 
cheer-day will curse to-morrow, o0ly 








the one thing endures—character | ' 
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Christian Life Column. 


“CROSSING THE BAR.” 





and evening star, 
Saneet one clear call for me 1 
And may there b9 no moaning of the 


bar, 
When I put out to sea; 


such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
when that which drew from out the 
poundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Jightand evening bell, 
we after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 


Bui 


When I embark; 


For though from out cur bourne of 
Time and Peace 
The flood may bear me far, 
[ hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Tennyson, 





ANGSL VISITS. 


Abrabam is a capital illustration of 
genuine courtesy in his entertainment 
of the angela who, unannounced and 
unheralded, in the garb of ordinary 
wayfarers, presented themselves at his 
tent door. Note how courteous he is 
in his hospitality! The three strangers 
suddenly presented themselves. How 
does he know who they are? Niev.r 
theless, though they preseat no cre 
denials, ha bows himeelf to the ground 
and begs them to pass not on, but to 
let his servant bring them water that 
they wash their feet, and urges them 
to rest under the treos, while he him 
lf promises to bring them food; ‘‘a 
morsel of bread,” in his modest, orien 
tal style he callsit. He begs them to 
‘eo nfort their hearts.” What a home- 
ly, courteous phrase that ie! Then 
after that he tells them that they shall 
go on their way. Moreover, he did 
not speak soft words to strangers, and 
then goin and scold at his wife, be- 
cause of their unexpected arrival, ex- 
pressing the wish, for her private ear, 
that they would stay away and mind 
their own business, and not sponge 
upon his hospitality. Bat he hurried 
into the tent and said to Sarab, ‘‘Has- 
ten, and quickly make ready three 
measures Of fine meal and knead it 
and make cakes apon the hearth.” 
Then he himeelf ran unto the herd 
see how eager he is to make good his 
promise of hospitality), and ‘fetched 
acalf,” not an old, ecraggy, worthless 
member of the herd, but acalf ‘‘ten- 
derand good,” and gave it to his ser- 
vant who hastened to dress it. Then 
te took butter and milk, and the calf, 
and the cakes as well, I suppose, and 
st them before the strangers, That 
vas a ‘‘morsel of bread” indeed ! 

Such courtesy always commands 
the visit of the angels. The manen 
tertained may be a tramp or a bore, he 
may apparently have no biessing in 
his hand to give, and have no influ 
ence to command one either from 
God or man, but the very fact of such 
royal courtesy brings the angels of all 
good will and kindness of the heart of 
the entertainer. U-zawares he entor 
tains the heavenly guest, who abides 
vith him, when the pe: haps unworthy 
recipient of his hospitality hes gone 
bis way. But more likely it is neither 
anangel in disguise, nor a tramp, nor 
an imposter, but some worthy man or 
Woman—some fellow being, perhaps, 
Who has little claim upon us as the 
World counts obligation, but whom 
God hes sent to us for a word of cheer 
aud the outstretched hand of welcome; 
the representative sf some good cause; 
the pleader for some worthy mission ; 
the young man who needs a start in 
lite; the young woman who needs a 
little mothering or fathering; the 
orphan boy or girl who needs up bring 
ing ia a Christian family ; some one or 
other who, for a day or a year, needs 
hospitality and kindly care. Let us 
give itto him in a kindly way. Let 
Ws show him not only charity but 
courtesy, With him will come the 
4ogels who will never leave our thresh 
old.—Reav, Francis E Ciark, D. D., 
‘resident of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 


— 


—— +--+ 
WRONG OF “DOING NO BVIL.” 


Alife “empty, s wept, and garnished” 
seems to be the hope and aspiration of 
Many people who profess to be and 
‘all themselves Qhriatians. But the 
Lordasks a full lite. In his forecast 
e the jidgment, the uaworthy are 
Cndemn:d, not for the evil they have 
“one, but for the good they forbore to 
al They may have lived very proper 
= faultless lives, and counted their 
ee goodness the keeping of the 
aa ‘he bas no use for aimless, 
— lives, however faultiess. He 
ra Positive, living, and active ser- 
snd 8, who filup lite with doing good 

Serving others, as he himself did. 
~Sunday School Times. 

: =n oe 

ine necioualy and unconsciously each 
Po izent being makes a choice at 
lng sa ‘urn, either fulfilling or outrag 
her higher law of his nature, either 
With 5g into or refusing fellowship 

God —John Watson, D. D, 


Children’s Column. 


HELEN KELLER, 





You have all heard of the wonder 
ful mind of that poor little girl with. 
out sight or hearing, have you not? 
A friend who has known her since she 
was 8 little child tells how her devoted 
companion, Miss Sullivan, firat realized 
the awakening of her understanding. 
Ioan exchange the story is thus told: 

Sie was one day pumping water at 
the well—an operation which some- 
times employed her restless but blind 
and uncomprehending childish ener 
gies. Miss Sullivan was at her side as 
usual; she watched her night and day 
for the dawning of the instant of com. 
prehension, dominating the rebellious 
child’s every movement, bearing in 
udon her with an untiring determina- 
tion the Word which was to unlock 
the world to her. Suddenly, as the 
water poured out at the spout, Halen 
stopped pumping, and a light came 
into her face which no one had ever 
seen there before. Then she thrust her 
hands into the water and eagerly 
grasped her teacher’s hands, and over 
and over again made, rudely, the man. 
ual sign which signifies ‘‘water.” Her 
sudden eagerness showed that the 
Word had had come. Miss Sullivan 
took the child in her arms, hugging 
her, kissing her and patiing her joy: 
fully. Then Helea knelt on the earth, 
slapped the ground with both her 
hande, rose and seiz2d Miss Sullivan’s 
hands inquiringly. What was the 
sign for that? Miss Sullivan made it 
and Helen repeated it excitedly. She 
seized the pump and again clasped the 
teacher’s hands. The sign for that? 
So she grcped from object to objsct, 
demanding to know the word for every- 
thing. She went to the house and 
plucked her treasured doll to pieces, 
presenting its eyes and everything elss 
about it that she could detach for nam- 
ing. 

From this moment everything was 
easy. The child’s whole nature seemed 
changed. From literal kicking she 
passed to docility and tractability. 
Her eagerness to learn had to be re- 
pressed; but she understood and was 
patient. Ina few weeks any one who 
knew the manual alphabet could com. 
municate rapidly with her. Soon 
came the raised print, and the art of 
writing with a pencil and an apparatus 
to keep her lines straight and her let 
ters within bounds, so that in July, 
1897, she wrote an intelligent letter. 
The ordinary facts of the visible world 
she soon learned—the color of the grass 
and flowers, the rising and setting of 
the sun, etc. With this knowledge 
came memory and reflection with a 
sudden inrush. She relates minutely, 
if asked, the incidents of this first sum- 
mer of her con:cious existence; of the 
eum mer which went before it she has 
no knowledge whatever. 

Helen Keller has never ceased to 
study from that day to this, for her 
periods of repose are also periods of 
inquiry. The maia fact in her life is 
that she has learned and can atill learn. 
She is gifted with a good memory, par- 
ticularly for words. She tells a etory 
which she has read long ago with very 
close verbal approximation to the form 
in which the first read it. My little 
children, five and three years old, sit 
a long time at her feet listening to 
stories which she tells them; they un- 
derstand her articulation as well as 
they do that of any other person. She 
goes from one story to another, the 
chiliren’s favorites being ‘‘The Blue 
Haired Ogre,” ‘The Prince and the 
Swallow,” “The Discontented Boy,” 
‘*‘Perseus,” ‘*Theseus, "and ‘‘Anwanda ” 
“The Prince and the Swallow” she read 
in Germin, and has never seen nor 
heard it in Exglish, but her Eoglisb 
version, told to the children, is a very 
good and perfectly idiomatic transla 
tion. She never tells the children an 
original story, though she sometimes 
varies and embellishes a tale for their 
benefit, I have never seen any sign in 
her of the creative faculty, though I 
think she will be found capable of it if 
her micd turns into thie channel. At 
present her intelligence is concentrated 
on apprehension and on reficction of a 
digestive sort. 

I have epoken of her translations of 
Gorman into idiomatic E.glish. This 
is thoroughly characteristic of her. In 
her early education Miss Sullivan tol- 
erated no slovenlize:s of language nor 
any omissions or ellipticism. Com- 
monly she does not eay, ‘I don’t,” but 
“TI do not.” She uses few contrac. 
tione, and never leaves a scntence un- 
finished. She is curious to learn new 
and even slang expressions, and por- 
ders with evident pleasure their origins 
and significonce, but does not adopt 
them in her conversation—except in 
her lightest moments, when people 
are merry about her. At checkers—a 
game of which sheis fond and in which 
she has a considerable proficiency—she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Play ball?’ to her oppo- 
nent the other night. In serious con: 
versation she will not inter] ct an ex- 
pression which is not exactly appro 





priate, 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Believing that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con- 
Stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year, It is not n3c- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. Tae amendment reads as 
follows: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the follo wing ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VIL. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFICE— 
QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR, 

(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any elcciion by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
other wise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election disirict, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any person of therightto vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict2d or 
who has confessed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shali be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shail be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

(Section 3.) Every person offsring to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Carolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every person presenting 
himeelf for registration shall be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall ba entitled to vote 
bheshall have paid on or before the 
firat day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law for the previous year. 
Poll taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
is3ue to enforce the collection of the 
same except against assessed property. 
(Sectiow 5) No male person, who was 
on January 1, 1857, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any eiection in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, He shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Aseembly shall 
provide fora permanent record of all 
persone who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless diequalified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 

(Section 6.) A!l elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the General Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7. Every voter in North Caro- 
lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to office, but be- 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
following oath; ‘I, ————, do sol 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stituiion and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my officao as —————. So help me 
God.” 

(3action 8). The following classes of 
persons ehali be diequaliged for offi ze: 
Firat, all persons wao doay the being 
of Almighty God. Second, all per 
gone who shall have been convicted, or 
confessed their guilt on indictment 
pending, and whether sentenced or not, 
or under judgmant suspended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may beim- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming citizens of the United Siatee, 
or of corruption and malpractice in 
office, unless such person shall be re 
stored to the right of citizenship in a 





manner prescribed by law. 


“Did you enj>y the opera?” 
“No; I didn’t hear it.” 
“Why not?” 
“Two women sitting in front of me 
were explaining to each other how they 
loved the music.” —Ex. 

OO ————— 
Mr. Gush—Can you, Madeline, ap- 
preciate a heart that is rich in every 
thing a woman desires? 
Madeline—You mean one set with 
pearls, rubies and diamonds? Just 
offer me one! —Social Science Monthly. 

—_——2 +e 
‘‘How the trees groan!’ exclaimed 
the romantic maid, as the wind swept 
through the orchard. ‘‘No wonder,” 
chimed in the practical youth, ‘‘they’re 
full of green apples, you know,”—Phil- 
adelphia R:cord. 

——») 2) oa 
L fe wastes itself while we are pre- 
paring to live.— Emerson, 





There are some simple remedies in- 
dispensable in any family. Among 
these, the experience of years assures 
us, should be recorded Pain KILLER. 
For both internal and external appli 
cations we have fund it of great value; 
especially can we recommend it for 
colds, rheumatism, or fresh wounds 
and bruises.—Christian Era. Avoid 
substitutes, there ia but one Pain 
gad Perry Davis.’ Psice 25c. and 
Cc. 








A QUICK CURE 
FOR COUGHS 
and COLDS 


‘Pyny-Pectoral 


The Canadian Remedy for all 


| Throat and Lung Affections, 


Large Bottles, 25 cents. 





DAVIS & LAWRENCE CO., Limited, 


Prop’s Perry Davis’ Pain- Killer. 3 
i New York, Montreal. 4 


$t¢cmemn-¢ $4 eomem {44 +t + é +++ 


BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re- 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at- 
tained reputation for long c:ntinued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
scientific and reliable. Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under his 
editorial supervision. 

They are— 


[ae PRINCIPLE3 OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror. L H. Bar- 
LEY, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Well illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1 25. 











Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages of a course at an agricul- 
tural college should read it, and should 
also s9e that his boys read it. We be- 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a new plow if necessary in 
order to purchase thisbook. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
as much a business as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture. 


(@e"FE 2TILIZER3. By Epwarp 
W. VooruHeEss, Professor of 
Agriculturein Rutger’s College 
and Director of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, 335 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most interesting book on 
the subj ct it has ever been our pleas- 
ure to read. The whole matter of Fer- 
tilization is taken up and treated in a 
way that is lucid and entertaining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man. 
uring and commercial fertilizers are 
treated, and the result of many exper- 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Thouisands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizars unsuited to the 
land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 


j@e" THE SOIL: Its Nature, RE- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H. KING, Professor of 
Agricultural Pnoysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 ilrustrations. 75 cts, 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon recsipt of 
price, Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, 





Raueies, N. 0. 








| The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Ask Your Laundress to Try It. 








A NOTABLE BOOn. 





It is seldom the case that an audience 
which has listened to a long course of iec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
lowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of‘‘BETWEEN 
Ca&saR AND Jxsus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
and professional men and women. 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 











Send us $7.75 and we will send yeu thts 


Beautiful Bed Lounge 


Oak Frame, covered with a i grade of 
Tapestry Brussels Carpet, and warranted 
to bs the equal of any $12 Lounge that 
you can buy. Send for Circulars of bar- 
ains in Furniture, Stoves, Baby Carriages, 
ewing Machines, Chamber Sets, Dinner 





CO Soh: en ; @ paper Address 
The Padgett Furniture Co. 
AUGUSTA, GA. | The Progressive Farmer, 





RALEIGH, N. O. 





~2So Tou BVVaes LAU Ga? 
If So, You Can’t Afford to B3 Without 


Samantha at Saratoga, 


-ByYy- 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


(MARIETTA HOLLY ) 


One of the Pues Banks Ever Written 
100,000 Sold at $2.50 per Copy.......... 


Sak TAKES OFF FOLLIgs, FLIR- 
TATIONS, Low NECKED DRESSING, 
Dupes. Pua Doas, Tosoagan- 
InG@ ETC 








Oploions of Noted Critics: 


‘Exceedingly amusing.”— Rose 
E VJleveland. ‘Delicious Hu 
mor.”—Will Carleton. ‘So ex- 
ernciatingly funny, we had to 
sit back and lauzh until the tears 
came”? — Witaess. ‘' Unqueés: 
tionably her  bast.”—Datroit 
Free Press ‘Bitterest satire, 
coated with the sweetest of ex- 
hilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 
man. 





$10,000 CASEI 


waa paid for the copyright of 
thia work, and until recently it 
eg sold at $250, but lately to 
but it within the reach of every- 
b-dy it has been published in 
aomawhat cheaper form. It is 
priated from new type, and on 
fine paper. 





“Oh! argue end 
dispute with a 
dyin’ man!” 


ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “SAMANTHA AMONG 
THE BRETEREx” (GREATLY REDUCED) 
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ONE OF THE 








USTRATIONS FROM “SAMaSTHA AWORD MG. Barak" 


OUR ~:~ QREAT ~:~ OFFER. 


Every man or woman that laughs should haveacopy. By a lucky strike we 
are prepsred to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscriptions (not 
your own) to THE PROGRE3JSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than 
your own) and we will send youa copy free pre paid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








RALEIGH, N. OC. 
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Living Issues.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 





The city of Glasgow, in Scotland, has 
& population of about 840000. It is 
very compactly built, covering less 
than 12000 acres of ground, so that 
street car lines there necessarily are 
less profitable than in larger cities ex- 
tending over greater areas. Giasgow 
is owned by her population. They 
own the ground, the street railways, 
the gas works, the water supply, the 
parks and gardens and concert hails. 
And although every one of these insti 
tutions is worked more chesply than 
in any other town, each one is made to 
bring in a greater yearly profit to the 
community. In 1895 the street car 
lines cleared for the. people, above op 
erating «x penses, taxes, and interest on 
the bonds, $121000 These handsome 
results have steadily increased, until 
during eleven months of 1898 the net 
income from the street car lines alone, 
reached the enormous sum of $410 000. 
Under a similar ratio of increase the 
street car system of Glasgow will pro- 
duce for the people of that city in 1899, 
more than half a million of dollare, and 
the time is not far distant when thsy 
can depend certeinly on an annual nes 
income from this one source cf more 
than a million dollars. This belongs 
to the people—all the people—to be 
used by them for their own good and 
the betterment of their material and 
social condition. Ard in addition to 
this the men who operate the street 
cars work shorter hours and receive 
better wages, and the public is far bet 
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for the use of their customers. The 
laundry opened at Ss. Marylebone, 
London, may be takenasa type. There 
iz a public bath under the same roof 
with the laundry. The laundry is 
divided inio six rooms of separate com 
partments, seventy-four in all. In 
each compartment are two tubs, with 
hot and cold water, and all necessary 
appliances. There are also four steam- 
driven wringing machines, each of 
which is in charge of an employee. 
The drying room is heated by flues 
from two large coke furnaces, and is 
supplied with seventy four separate 
drying horses. The ironing room has 
two steam mangles, a large ironing 
table, two radial dryirg horses, and 
two gas heated stoves. The wash room 
is lighted by a large skylight roof and 
ventilation is secured by the employ- 
mont of large exhaust fans. While 
this system is highly commendable, it 
is not so good as the Glasgow plan of 
public ownerehip, for under the latter 
the best facilities are secured at nomi- 
nal cost, and whatever profit is made 
goes to the public. 

In other European cities there are 
public restaurants where clean, pure 
food is furnished in abundance at pricas 
so low thata fi-st-class dinner costs 
only afew cents. Ags an example of 
this we mention a kitchen and restaur 
ant conducted by the city of Grenoble, 
France. The restaurant, which is en- 
tirsly supported by the city, supplies 
on an average, 1272 meals a day, and 
is entirely self-sustaining. The food, 
which is all of the best quality, is fur- 
nished at the following prices: Soup, 
one quart, 2 cents; meator fish, four 





ter served in every way than would or 
could be done under private ownership. 
In Glasgow street railway employees, 
under public ownership, receive almost 
twice the pay, work shorter hours by 
20 per cent. (and recsive two uniforms 
@ year), than when the railways were 
in private hands. When you remem 
ber that the people of Giasgow own 
and operate all their public utilities, 
and own the city itsslf, you can readily 
see that the No Tax era is not far dis- 
tant from them. 

And there are other considerations 
Eight years ago Glasgow was a filthy 
little fishing village situated in the 
midst of a sickly swamp on the banks 
of a mud ditch dignified by the name 
of the river Olyde. Since then the 
corporation has spent over $150,000,0C0 
in transforming the mud-ditch into a 
splendid river up which the world’s 
greatest ships sail and empty their car- 
goes of wealth on the city’s wharves; 
and during this time G'asgow has 
grown to the position of eecond city in 
the B itish Empire in population and 
commercial importance. Tae people 
of Glasgow make their own gas and 

supply it to themselves at a cost of 60 
cents per 1,000 feet, and lay by a net 
profit of $150,000 a year from this 
source. They have their own water 
supply, at a mere nominal cost, and by 
the testimony of experts get an abun 
ant supply of the purest water in ths 
world, and after all the expenses are 
paid they lay by a net profit for them 
selves of $210,000 a year! The city 
runs the markets, and after levyiog a 
scale of tol!s so low that the stall kesp 
ers are enabled to sell the food supplies 
to the inhabitants at lower prices than 
in any other large city, an annual net 
profit of about $17,000 is laid by for the 
people. Within the past year or two 
the city has erected an electric light 
plant, and after supplying the public 
with light and power at rates that 
would be less than cost under private 
ownership, a net profit of over $10,000 
&@ year is laid by for the people. Gias- 
gow is better supplied with pudlic 
parks than any other European city, 
and except during the winter months 
bands discourse free music in these 
parks every evening, thus adding to 
the pleasure of the ‘‘common people” 
and affording them opportunities for 
advancement in the more refining ele- 
ments of civilization. In one matter 
Glasgow etands alone. All laundries 
are public. By this means the inhab 
itants are able to have their clothes 
washed in the very best manner at the 
very lowes: price, And one can feel 
when indulging in an extra clean shirt, 
that any profit made on it goes to the 
public welfare. As cleanliness i3 next 
to Godliness, we may naturally sup 
pose that the clean-shirted Giasgoweee, 
unrufii:d by the worries of grasping 
corporations, will soon attain to a 
sphere of righteousness far above that 
of citizens of less favored towng, 
Many other European cities have 
established public laundries, where 
any wcman may go and, fora few 
cente, do her family washing. Fora 
small sum ehe secures hot water, tubs 
and all of the conveniences with which 
the place is supplied. The fee charged 
is sufficient to cover the actual expenses 
of the place, and, being conducted on 
a large scale, the washing may there 
be done more cheaply and ag well more 
thoroughly than at home, while the 
discomforts of the weekly task in a 
small room are avoided. Much labor 
is also eaved; for the public laundries 
provide the latest labor-eaving devices 


and one half ouncas, 4 cents; plate of 
vegetables, 2 cents; wine, one half 
pint, 2 sents; bread, four and one half 
ounces, 1 cent; deszert, 2 cents. Think 
of ge'ting such a meal, thoroughly and 
scientifically cooked, and everything 
clesn and appetizing, far 13 cents! 
The institution is in no eense a charity, 
and some of the wealthier classes, as 
well as the working people, buy meals 
there or have them sent to their houses. 
This city industry for feeding people 
works on steadfastly year after year, 
without remark, and its infiuence, 
though the growth be small, is greatest 
in moral effect upon distant towns. 

All the principal countries of Europe 
own their telegraph lines, which are 
operated for the banefit of the govern- 
meat. The rates are astonishingly 
low when compared with the corpora- 
tion tribute that we pay in the United 
States. The following table of average 
rates for the ordinary 10 word tele- 
gram, in countries that cpsrate the 
lines under public ownersbip, and in 
the United States where they are owned 
and operated for the benefit of a few 
over-rich individuats, will serve te 
show the people of tis country how 
much they contribute out of the cos 

of each telegram to the ex‘ra profis of 
s)me grasping and greedy monopolis:: 


ner ne ee 20 cents 
EMRE ENT Soe a vo gschfacos a tac 2) cents 
TN he er 29 8 cents 
BN io reer sscelsig's Seanisoahe 12 8 cents 
LT ee 13 cents 
Beptimerland.. ... sce. ciseosece 13 6 cente 
Austria Hungary ........... 10 cents 
Great Britain. ... <6. sesces 12 cants 
United States............... 30 cents 


As will be observed by this table, 
Germany is the only country that 
charges nearly the sam3 rates that 
Americans are forced to pay, ard this 
is due to the burden of militarism 
which has been imposed on the G:r- 
m3 people, a system of Dark Age op- 
pression which our home Imperialist 
are endeavoring to foist upon us. In 
all other countries, except Norway and 
Swede, where the telegraph service is 
handled as a public franchise, the rats 
are only a little over one third those 
charged in t1e United States. It costs 
no more to maintain lines and send 
telegrams in this country than it does 
in Europe. The superior intelligence 
and active business habits uf our peo 
ple also cause them to use the telegraph 
more freely than it is used in E1rope 
Taoerefore, with a larger volume of 
business and no greater cost, the eer- 
vice ought to be materially cheaper. 
The fact that it is nearly two-thirds 
greater will give the outraged public 
an opportunity to estimate the vastness 
of its annual ‘“‘hold up.” The illegiti 
mate profits of the telegraph monop 
oly run up into the millions, and con 
stitute a fund so vast as to be extreme 
ly dangeroug in ths hands of individ. 
uals, The government should own 
and operate all telegraph and telephone 
lines in the interes: of the panple, 
These monopolies are trvuss of the 
worst character and absolutely vicious 
in their predisposition to extoréion. 
We come now to the moatimportant 
feature of all, government ownership 
of railways. Noarly all the Kuropcan 
goveroments own and operate the rail- 
roads within their limite, with immense 
gain to the people, The Eaglish Gov- 
ernment has fixed 1907 as the date 
when it will absorb and theraafter own 
and operate ali the railroads within the 
confines of the Enpire. America 
alone lagsin the rear in this tremen- 





4 dous enterprize. During the year ended 


sia realized a profit of $104,768 000 
from the railroaits which it owns. Of 
this the amount expended to pay in 

terest on bonds, etc., was $51,646 000, 
leaving $51,122 000 net revenues, which 
relieved ths psople of that much taxa 

tion. How great a sum thisis, isshown 
by the fact that the total amount real 

ized from direct and indirect taxes dur 

ing the year was only $55 911,000. In 
addition to the railroads the State has 
other sources of revenue. The mining 
and smeltisg works which it owns 
yielded a profi: of $3) 226000, and 
forest and lands, $21,658,000. ‘The 
government had a eurplus over the 
estimated recsipts of $23 000,000, and 
of this more than half was due to the 
surplus of the railroads over the esti 
mated profits. 

In everything that is for the good of 
mankind America ought to be fizstand 
greatest. Why we drag so far behind 
in the progress of industrial events isa 
mystery that cannot be reasonably ex 
plained. All the world exceot America 
has adopted or is adosting the prc- 
gressive sys:ems of general co-cpera- 
tion by means of government owner 

ship. Our policy is coubiless dua to 
our independence of epirit wad love of 
individual enterprises; but the trusts 
have fixed a limit to individual enter- 
prise, and progress is nolonger possibvie 
except through the medium of c> opara- 
tion. The trusis and ths gold standard 
have concentrated vas: aggregations of 
capital in the hands of a few persons, 
and rerdered individual competition 
not only hazardous but nearly impos- 
sible. To meet these conditions the 
people must unite, pool their izsues, as 
they have done in Europe and are do- 
ing in many of our American cities, 
and thus gain strength, secure economy 
of production and prevent wastage. 
The main question is one of salvation 
for the individual. Under the trust 
systems the individual is a slave to all 
intents and purposes, su*ject to the 
whims and caprices of his master, 
liable to discharge at any time, and 
without hope of provision for sicknes3 
or old age. Under public ownerstip 
each individual is a proprietor, inter- 
ested in the progrees and prosperity of 
the busines3, with no dread of loss of 
position while his efficiency lasts, and 
an assurance of comfort when his days 
of activity are over. He will not be 
worked for all thereisin him during 
the mrrician of his strength, and 
turned out at the end of his period of 
usefulness to die of starvation like an 
old hores. We have given facts enough 
in this ariicle to show the practical 
workiogs of public ownership, and the 
vast good that can be accomplished by 
that m-ans for the betterment of the 
condition of the masses of the people, 
and the subj:ct is ceriainly worthy tne 
clogess study of every one who loves 
himeel!, his family, and bis fellowmean. 
We arc iad 2bdted for the facts embraced 
in thia article, and for much of the 
argument, to that s:erling D>mocratic 
pap:r, Ths Verdict, of Now York, 
which, like most of the leeding D. m3- 
cratic papers of the period earnestly 
favora public ownership in opposition 
to trust domination.—Democrat ani 
Journal. Pee e.. 


A CHAT WITH GUR FARMER 
SUBSCRIBERS 








{Adapted from Wailace’s Farmer | 

Tha Progressive Farmer accepte the 
statement, ‘‘whoscever will be chief 
among you, let him be your steward,” 
in ite most literal ec:cptation. It b<c- 


Divine teacher is the secret of ali true 
succees and all real greatness. 
secret of success is obedience to the 
law of service. Men may become 
famous by getting something for ncth 
ing, but the really successful mau 
achieves success by obeying implicit! 
this law of servics. The men who iu 
all ages humanity has honored during 
life and reverenced after death, and 
whose memories it holds in bonds of 
close «ff:ction, are those who have 
been helpful to their fellow men. 

It accepts also in the same literai 
way that other precept, ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” that the men who 
receive the benefic of this servica must 
in some way pay for it, and that ihe 
wilingness to pay goes with the 
capacity to use or appreciate the a r- 
vice conferred. 

It is the aim of The Progressive Far. 
mer and of every person connec'cd 
with its management to be of the 
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of North Carolina avd the South, nos 
merely in tilling the soil, in breeding 
and feeding stuck, butin the develop 
ment of a nobler purpose in the hearia 
of the youog men end women, in de 
veloping @ more beautiful home life, 
aod thus enabling ail, old and y Oubg, 
to get everything oui of life that there 
is in it. 

In accomplishing this purpore it ig 
absolutely essential that we eet in ths 
Closest possiole touch with our sub 
scr‘bere We must know what they 
4re tsinking about and how they fee! 
We must be in sympathy, as the French 
,£8y, “en rapport,” with them, and 





lieves that this simpie ata:ement of the! 


greatest possibie service to the farmers t 


gestions they desire, to write to us on 
any subject within the scope of the 
paper on which they wish informaticn, 
and to regard us as fellow workers 
with them in the accomplishment of 
the legitimate purpose on which their: 
hearts are set. Many of our readers 
apologize for writing to us, apparently 
not being aware that the privilege of 
asking information goes with the paper, 
and that all we ask where private er. 
gwera are requested is return postage. 

Just now we are particularly anx- 
ious to know in what respects they 
think the paper should be improved 
during the coming year. The past year 
has brought muci encouragement tc 
us, mainly because we have been do 
ing the best we know how to serve 
tham. A great many new subcribers 
have been received and our old sub 
acribers have not faltered in their good 
work. We would like to know in 
what new ways we can serve them 
better during the yeart> come, For 
example, we would like sugscs‘ions 
from every body as to how we can make 
The Progressive Farmer fi: moreclesely 
into the agricultural and social life of 
tha farmers of this and adjcining 
States. It is quite certain that we can 
not adopt all the suggeetions that may 
be offered. Someof them may beim 
practical, nevertheless we wapt to 
know what they are. We would like 
to know not merely now, but at all 
times what subjects they wish dis 
cussed. There is no end to thesubjects 
that may be discussed in an agricul- 
tural paper. What we wish to knew 
is the subjects that they wish discussed 
at the particular time. Many readers 
have paid us the compliment of saying 
that when they have been troubled 
over some particular matter during 
the week, they find it discussed in the 
paper which comes t» them the fol- 
lowing week. Wetry to think about 
two weeks ahead and thus keep in line 
with the farmer’s thought, We hope 
to do this more and more, and to this 
end we ask our readers to tell ug in a 
letter, no matter how brief, on what 
subjects they desire information or 
suzgestions. 

We would also like particulariy to 
know how best we can extend the cir- 
culation and the influence of the paper 
for good. While our circulation is 
large and increasing, ‘‘there remaineth 
yet much land to be p sieased.” It 
can be doubled in the next year if we 
could strike exactly the right method. 
It is not worth while to send more 
than asample copy to men who are 
not willing to pay forit, for tho man 
who does not pay fora paper is not 
likely to read it, and no farmer likes to 
have a psper forced up2n him, Ouly 
that c7od prcfi:s us which we are will- 
ing to pay for. L:t us, therefore, heax 
from cur readcra, and ws cannot bear 
too ofien on the points suggested. 

Taere isa great work to be done it 
agricultural lines in our field. 
sourc’s of the country are not haif de- 
veicped to make the South whit ix 
should oe and what it can be, the hom: 
of the best fed, best clothed, beat posied, 
bappieet pe ple on the face of the carth, 
Co-operation ie essential. We want to 
ao our part, but we must have the he!p 
et every man who loves his farm, his 
ciuntry, and hisrace, Let u:; hear, 
cherefore, on these two particular 
points: H>w can we increase the value 
of the paper, make it more serviceable, 
and how can we beat exiend its circu- 
iation and thus make ita bene fis pot 
merely to the individual, but to the 


cammunits ? 
ee ee eo 


CO CPERATION THAT COUNTS 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
During October there was q tite a 
strain on the mocey market in New 
York. Interest rn all the way from 
5 per cent. to 50 per cent. Seeing this 
supposed etringency, the United S:ates 
Treasury offered to cash January cou 
pong to the amount of about €3' 000 - 
0CO to avoid a panic. The bakes ac. 
cs3pted this cffer only so far as they 
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June 30, 1898, the government of Prus- they must feel free to make any sug- TOBACCO FARMERS! 


My Flavored Leaf” Tobacco Proves a S°c- 
cess, both as an 1m proved chew and ready s 1 
ler. It gives the Merchant a — rr fic ard 
the consumer double as mu as the old 
stemmed goods. You need only to learn the 
world to use the stem in it to find a ready 
market for yourcrop manufactured with your 
wash-pot aud tobacco barn: To this end, ask 
your merchant to ,ut it on hisshelf. _ 
r Respectfully. WM.A FRETWELL, 
Patentee an! Manufacturer, 
South Boston, Va. 
ee" You get double as much foryourmo ey 
anc using the stem a chew goes double as tar 
as the ola stemmed goods Why not? 


FOR SALE. 
CANNING OUTFIT. 
Capacity 3 000 3-'b. cans per day. Ir 

A lcondition. Apply to 
R. GIERSOH, Rareies, N. C 











are a source ofcomfort. They are 
a source of care, also. If you care 
for your child’s health, send for 
illustrated book on the disorders 
to which children are subject 
and which 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


has cured for 50 years 

One bottle by mail for 25 cente. 

E. & 8S. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md. 

















ARE YOU A DAIRYMéN? 


But then, if you keep onlv twoor 
three crovs, you should also keep 
up with the beat methods of feea 
ing, and ceriog for your cows ara 
their prccucts 

THE DIX!* CAIRYMAN 


THE ONLY 


Paper devoted exclusively to 
auhtndadte ae ana Gr 
In the South. Itisa 

«-—PAPER—,, 
Ejited by -cuthern dairymen for 
Southern dairymen, and desires a 
home ia the home of every South 
ern dairsman ONE ARTICLEIS 
OFTENTIMES WORTH THE 
ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 

Only 50 Cents per Year. 
£UBS SCRIBE i: OW.—— 
Adress, 20+ 0s 


The Dixie Dairrman Publishing Co,, 
WILSON, N. OC. 
ADMINISTRATRIX’S NOTICE. 











Hav'ng qualified as admini+tratrix of Josiah 
Stricklais, deceased, late of Wake county, N. 
C., this is to .otify all per-:ons having claims 
against the estate of: the said deceased to ex- 
hibit them to the urdersigned on or bef. re the 
25th of November 190) or this not’'ce wli be 
plead in barof their recovery. A 1 persons in 
debted to said estate will please m.ke immedi- 
ate payr ent. his November 2°, a. D , 159), 

MIRRIE ANN SiR « KLAAD, 
Acmiuistratrix. 


ROTICE OF EXECUTRIX. 








Having heen appo’nte? ani qua ified as the 
Execntrix of the wiil of Mart:a ‘‘empe de- 
ceased, iateof Wake County this is to notif, 
al! persons indebte* to her estat» to ca'l and 
Settl- t eir in ‘ebtednes-; and all persons hav- 
ing claims again t the estate of the said Testa 
tr x wili presen® toe sauwe within the time al- 
lowed vy ins, or this notice will be plead in 
bar of their recovery. 

LOUIS H. MIMS8 
Executrix, 


7=>PURE BRED 


dll FOUL. 


Thea & M cicll-se, Ralsieh, No 
haga few choice toung Po'snd Chinas 
of both s xes foresie, A Boar r-ady 
servic’. $1250 Gli bred. $10 to $ 8 
each, Yuungsr pigsforsaie, Stoek1 
elexidle to registraiya and will 03 reg 
istered for cue doiaz: in addition io 
above prices 

Also, a few Licks Besahmas, Rlack 
Lengshangs, Buff ‘ocnina, Boreed and 
Write Plyemsuta R exs, White and 
Siiver L:e:da Veen inttea, Brown Log 
hores anc Bisel: Mi-o-ea chicrene and 
Pezin Dacks, au recs sab’e prices, 

Addreae— 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION A. & NM, COLLEGE, 


RALBIGEH, N.C. 











Send postal eard with address and 
learn allabour joining a eolony ef 5 000 
Americana who are going to buy a:d 
settle in Cubs. Addreap; 


SAMUEL ARCHER, 





could turn it to their profit. The 
amount accepted was too insignificart 
to eff-ct the money market. N» 
encush to lower raies. With a line of 
loans ranging from $713 000.000 +a 
#793 000 000 at the averaxe of the at ove 
interest rates accoupts in part for the 
exceeding high prices of etock in thc 
average New York bank. some of 
which has sold as hg as $48 for $1. 
This is co operation. Lb 
ne ome ee 
Mention The Progressive Farmer 
whan writing to advertisers. 
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ta Harness Oilis the best & 
preservative of new leather i 
and the best renovator ot old ha 
leather. It oils, softens, black- bey, 
- i= 


ensund protects. Use 


Eurek 
Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 
ness, and your carriage top, and the y 


Will not only look better but wear 
longer, Sold everywhere in cans—all 
sizes from half pints to five gallons, 


Made by STANDARD OLL (€O, 








N’T DELAY. 
| OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED If you 


} the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 


Mica N O, 


‘SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we will send Y 


* IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject 


+ tion, 


agent OUR PRIC 
freight charges. TH ARLO 
AND SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made. 


beautiful marquetry design panels and many other handsome 
and ornaments, making it the VERY LATEST STYLE. THE 
GEM is6 feet high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wide and 
pounds, Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason. 


Duleiana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 
Diapason Forte and Vox iumana; 2 Octave Couplers, 1 Tone Swell, 
1Grand Organ Swell, 4 Seis of Orchestral Toned Resonatory Pipe 
Quality Reeds, 1 Set of 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Set of 37 
Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 


Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of Pleasing Soft Melodious Principal 


Keeds.s THE PARLOR CEM action consists of the 


Celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only usedin the high- 
est grade instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
Vox Humana, also best Dolve felts, leathers etc., bellows 
of the best rubber cloth, 3-ply bellows stock and finest 
leather in valves. THE PARLOR CEM is furnished ] 
with @ 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 
pedal frames, and every modern improvement, We 


furnish free a hand. e r e od 
pig a ad a organ stool and the best organ instruc 
GUARANTEED 25 YEARS, With every Parton 
. - GhM ORGAN we 
issue a written binding 25-year guarantee, by the 





terms and conditions of which if any | Be, - 

; A . | y part gives out we 
repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we will 
refund your money if you are not perfectly satisfied. 500 


of these organs will be sold y 
AT ONCE. DON'T DELAY 695.56. CASES 





- have not 
dealt with us ask yourneighborabout us, write 


National Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or any 
railroad or express company in Chicago. We 
have a capital of over $700,000.00, occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago 
and employ neariy 2.000 people in our own 
building. SELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and up; 


gists, and postmasters throughout the 


You can examine it atyour nearest freight de Wg 
you find it exactly as represented, the patie: JE, pat, ond 3 4 
and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the freight PF) 

35.50, less the $1.00 deposit, or 884.50 and 
R CEM is one of the most DURABLE 4 
5 From the illustration 
shown, which is engraved direct froma photograph youcan form @ 
some idea of its beautiful appearance. Made from solid quarter 
sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, full panel body, 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE 
and MERGANTILE C0, 


313-315 and 817 
Wilminseton St.. 
RALEIGH, N.C, 











Will store your Cotton at lowest Possible 
rates, and when desired, ‘will make Casy, Ad. 
vances upon same. Indications point toa short 
crop as well as higher prices. Correspondence 


solicited. 
J. J. THOMAS, Presiient, 


H. W. JACKSON, Vice-President 
S. W. BREWER, Sec’y-Treas, 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE SAND MERCANTILE (f 
4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.99 


HIGH GRABER, SARVEN’S PATENT, tire 
banded, height 3 ft. 4 in.,3 ft. 8in. « 
Spokes11-160r11-8in. For any 
sizes send forcatalogue. Cut th 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, <tate 
size wheel wanted and we Will send ther, 
by freight C. © D. EXAMINE THEM at 
your freight depot and then pay freight 
agent balance, $5. reight ch 


90 and f arges 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (lace) CHICACO, ILL; 


emai = ——— - es oe 
Branson's Agricaltural Almanac ‘%s 
CENTENARY EDITION. YOUNG AND Vj3. 
OROUs! BRIGHTEST! SAFEST, BE 
Price. per mail sing'e copy.......... 16 ets 
1 Jsozen co; ies, per mail ogre 
44 G-oss wi h card cn backs......... $3 Ll 
1 Gross with card on backs......,... 6 





d and 
ft. 






UST. 


Order ear'y of 
LEVI BRANSON, Publisher 
Raleigh N. ( 





HK NALIUNAL FARMERS’ ALLE 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 


oe ©. Wiiborr, Od Point 
i 
Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
sity, Minn. 

Secretary-freasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N.Y 

LECTURERS. 

J. P. Sossamon, Charictte, N. C. 
i, O. Haniey, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL SXECUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 

W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew's 
settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, Junc- 
son, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum. 
H_™ 8. C.; OC. W. Gravit, Mandana, 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALL 
ANOE. 
President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
selah, N. C. 
Vice Peesident—J. 8. Mitcheil, Win- 
m, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Busi- 
= Agent—T. B. Parker, Hilisboro, 
q 


‘Lasturer— Dz. V. N. Seawell, Faison, 
Chaplain—W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
TO 


Door keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
soro, N. C. 

Sergeant at-Arma—D. W. Watson, 
Maywood, N. C 

Trustes Business Azency Fand—W, 
\. Grabam, Mecrpsciab, Nc. 

teward—J. C. Bain, Wade, NC. 

<XECUTIVE COMMIiTEE OF THE N RTE 
CAROLINA FARMERS §T+TE ALLIANCE 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
TG: 

W. A. Graham, (Ex - fficio), Mach 
alah, N. © 

W. B. Pleming, Ridgeway, N.C 

Joha G-aham, Warrenten, N.C 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 
4TATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 

J. T. B. Hoover, Hillsbore, N.C. 

CG 0. McLitlen, God vie. 

H. T. Janez, Goldshbora N.O 


“NOW READY FOR 1900! 








mg BE SURE YOU GET 
‘- =6TURNER’S - 


aN. C. Almanac 


THE OLD RELIABLE, 
AND 


ANNUAL... 
STATE RECORD. 








A 

= A book of 64 pare 
Sl S the only STAD 

; STA Vi 
published, Carefully calculated « 


year for-NORTH CAROLINA, ana fu 
~ And God said let_ 
| there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven 
to divide the day from 
the night, and letthem 
be for SIGNS and for 
{ SEASONS and for 

DAYS and YEARS. | a 
| Gen. Chap. 1, verse 14." | Compiled each : 

Sent Postpaid for 10 cents. 


Address JAS. H. ENNISS, Pt8.: 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


For sale by merchants, booksellers, (!! 


of valuable 


FARM... 
HOUSEHOLD anc 
STATE INFORMATION 
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ou this NEW @ 
toexamina- # 


decorations & 
PARLOR § 
weighs 350 
» Principal, 


| PIANOS, $115.00 and up; also everything in musical instruments at lowest whol Writ free specis! 
s > esale prices. ite for * 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co, are thoroughly reliable. —B¢i\0r 


organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, 


, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (inc.), Fulton, Desplzines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL: 
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A THANKSGIVING SONG, 
9 Thou, to whom our fathers bowed of 


d. s : 
lume holy name was by their lips ex 


ad, ve : 
S pe thenkegiving lifted unto Thee 


For blessings muitiform and manifold! 


Thanksgiving for all gracious eye de- 
ight— ‘ 
ean nimble water dancing down the 


ight, ‘ 
ne ireadiant tints that flower the 


open fi alds, 
The glamour of the sunset and the 
nighi! 
Thanksgiving for the sweetnesses of 


gpecc2-- , 
The barmonies that tuneful bird 


tongues teach, : P 
The passionate arpeggios of the wind. 
The lyric tree tops calling each to eaci: ! 


Thaok-giving for high friendship !— 
for \be thriil pe 

9: heart to heart when twilight hours 
grow still; ee 
For noble thoughts and sacrificial 

deeds P 

Tha: show the working of the master 
will! 

Thanksgiving for the manifest design 

Through woich the ascending coiis of 
being shine!— > 
For every beckoning beacon fire that 
leads 4 

The striving mortal up to the divine! 


Thanksgiving for Thine unremitting 


ward — 
In strese of strife, in time of blessed ac 


core! 
Avd mayst Thou be cur guide and 
guardian still, 
OQ Lord, that wert of old our fathers’ 
Lore ! 
—Clinton Scollard, in Collier’s Weekly. 


en 00 
REMEMBZR THE ORPHANS. 


correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

When tne gratitude of your heart 
prompts you to make a thank offsring 
to God on Thanksgiving Day, don’t 
lose sight of the work beixg done in 
our orphans’ homes throughout the 
State. Don’t overlook the claims upcn 
you of these little, destitute, fatherless 
or motherless onea. 

Send them a contribution or help to 
get up @ box of provisions or clothing 
for them. The work appeals to all of 
as. No offering will be more accept 
able and pleasing to God. 

W. J. Hicks, 
Sap’ Oxford Orphan Asylum. 


5 tied 


TRE STORM IS OVER. 








Jorrespondense of the Progressive Farmer. 

The long anticpated matrimonial 
atorm between -Mr. Alexander Peeler 
and Mrs. Mary C. Corl quietly passed 
over on the 14th inst. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. R L Brown. 

The whole thing wes of an Alliance 
character. Mr. Peeler isa member of 
the Executive Committee of Rowan 
County Farmers’ Alliance, Mrs. Corl 
has been in the Alliance for years, and 
the ceremony was performed by the 
Secretary of the Couaty Alliance. 

Our best wishes go with the happy 
couple, 

Any young man wanting a wife and 
a good housekeeper in the same person, 
can fiad such in the Alliance. B. 


—o 00 
RESOLUTIONS OF LONE S7AR 
SUB-ALLIANCE. 


Wuereas, God in his all- wise provi- 
dence has severed by death from our 
Sub Alliance here below to the Grand 
Alliance above our beloved Beso. J. L. 
Shorber; and whereas, our Alliance has 
lost one of its best members, the com- 
munity one of its foramost citizen in 
all good works, and the M. E. Church 
one of its best and most useful mem. 
ders; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Farmers’ 
Alliance of Newland, tender to the be- 
reaved family of our brother our ein- 
ere condolence in their severe loss, 
feeling that their and our lors is his 
gain, and point them to Him who doeth 
all things well. 

2 That a copy of these resolutions 
ba sent to the family of our brother, a 
Copy be spread on the minutes of this 
Alliance, and acopy be sent to The 
Progressive Farmer for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. WILLIAMS, 








J. W. Epney, 
W. J. TEMPL®, 
Committee, 


Pa iotank Co., N. OC. 
—___——» 0-0 
(NFORMATION ,DEuIRED. 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive’ Farmer. 

We, the members of Triumph Ailli- 
ance, No, 1(76, desire some informs 
lion in regard to the shoe factory, We 
have failed through the Business Agent 
or Executive Committee to 1 arn why 
‘ere has not been a catalogue and 
Price list issued go the people may 
know the styles and priccs of shoes. 
We have nut been able to order any 
Or this reason. 

Ve have some money invested and 
are avxious to buy our shoes from our 
Own factory, but cennot do eo because 


Wwe do not know what to order, or how 
to order. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, NOVEMBER 28, 1899. 





TOBACCO GROWERS’ 
TION. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Inasmuch as the call of Mr. J. Bryan 
Grimes fora meeting of the tobacco 
growers of the Stats to be held in Ral- 
eigh, December 6th prox. has been 
largely published in the papers, it is to 
be hoped that all sections of the State 
in which tobacco is grown wiil be rep 
resented. 

There have been meetings of this 
kind, and for a similar purpose hereto. 
fore, not only in this State, but else. 
where also, which have resulted in no 
tangible good. But the failures of the 
past to eccomplish the purpose ought 
not to discourage any man or deter 
him from going and doing his best for 
the present cause, It is well known 
that the middlemen, the merchante 
and warehousemea (especially the lat- 
ter) are toa great extent the de facto 
farmers, and this cunning sst will not 
fail to be present and see to it that 
nothing occurs that may interfere with 
their game and that their interests 
suffer noharm. Therefore it is doubly 
important that the few farmers who 
are still independent and have the 
courage to express their opinion should 
go and try to agree, and then stick to 
any feasible pian that promises to rem 
edy the existing ruinous condition of 
the tobacco market. 

A TOBACCO GROWER, 

Werren Co., N. C. 
>< oe 
TYPHOID FEVER AND ITS CAUSE. 

The epidemic of fever at the State 
Normal College calls up some unusual 
instances of such unfortunate epidem 
ice at other piaces. Oae of the moat 
notable was that at Yale College. After 
b: fling the best ¢fforts of the bast 
physicians, the fever still continued 
without abatement. The authorities 
then sent for the iate George E War. 
ing, Jc., sanitary engineer, who put 
two of his brightest young men in the 
college with instructions that they 
should gather full data in connection 
with every case that existed and every 
one that might occur. He impressed 
upon them that the greatest accuracy 
must be attained and that looking to 
this end all doubiful information must 
be rej3cted. He required them to find 
out and tabulate the sources of ail 
focdstuffs consumed by those who 
were or had been sick, the milk used, 
the water supply, and all other facts 
that could possibly have a bearing on 
the fever. After getting the data an 
examination showed that everything 
varied except the milk supply. Going 
to the farm house whence the milk had 
come that was used by all prior to 
sickness, it was found that the farmer 
had a herd of milk cows ia a barn and 
a well in the middle of the barn for 
convenience in watering them. The 
milk was examined and found to be 
contaminated The well was filed up 
and a new water supply obtained, after 
which there was no more trouble. 

Most people will remember the case 

of the little town near Scranton, Pa. 

It was nearly depopulated by fever. 

All wells were fisally abandoned and 

water from a mountain si!ream was the 

ouly source of supply. It never occur. 

red to anybody that the mountain 

stream could be contaminated, but io 

the end it was found that in the pre. 

vious winter there had been a cace of 

fever in the mountains near the head 

of the stream. All refuse matter had 

been thrown out into the snow and the 
germs had lived ia the snow and ice all 

winter and created the havoc in the 
early spring and summer. It was not 
the well water at all. 

Ciemgon Oollege, 8. O., @ year or 
two ago, euffzred an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. The cauee was never 
exactly located. Some think it was 
the drainage of a near-by swamp; 
others that the location of the dairy 
was at fault in that contamication was 
possible. Atany rate, when theswamp 
dried up and the dairy was moved the 
troubie ended. 

In each case the trouble has seemed 
to be due, either directly or indirectly, 
to the water. The Yale farmer’s barn 
was clean and well kept; his pails and 
other ves:ela were locked after. The 
seepage of refuse or decomposing enti 

mal matter into the well was never 
gu apected. 

The sources of typhoid fever would 
seem to be due in almost all cascs to 
contamination of the water supply 
from decomposing at imal matter. The 
sanitary engineer and the bacteriolo- 
gist are the doctors for the trouble.— 
Charlotte Observer 


CONVEN. 














A WONDERFUL 


2agDISCOVERY. 


Not only CURES, but it KEEPS well. Is sold 
by an organized company of resvonsible b 7 
nes« men and has the endorsement of thousands 





Mr Editor, please answer through 
The Progressive Farmer why there has 
Dot been a catalogue issued, also how 
they expect to sell the shoes without 
One. What plan have they? Please 
&nawer these questions, as we have 
‘ailed as yet tu get a hearing. and 
oblige, — Gro R. Dixon. 
aa ¥ Triumph Alliance, Pamlico Oo., 


‘lergyp en and noted people throughout the 
pig "We speak of that wonderful tustrar 
} ment. Electropoise and ask your csrefu ax A 

ination into t @ cures it, has wroug at oago. 
> “i ily oO er-Oc BO. 

' a Sa) three years’ experience with 

} Electropoise only confirms 

} elai s. isa) to my frien 


ment is a most wonderful invention, and I 


; se if y i not get 
would not part with mine if I ccute =f 
another” Send address ‘or our book sty te 


letters from 


who hav our 
Ele tropolee, ELEC CROPOLSE CO,, 613 Fourth 


| Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Don’t Neglect | 


Is that great human engine, which 
decides the the health of every mer 
and woman, working properly? 








7 RD) ae. \ 
Zann aR, 
7 ‘FF Ry : Vig wae * 
; IIe >, 










COPTHIEHT 9S ORMILNER CO 
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Thousands of Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Fuspect It 

Are symptoms like the following 

Staring yc u in the faces, every day: 

Weak, sluggish circ ulation, 


Baliow, yellow, ubhealthy compiex 
ion. 

Urine, cloudy, milk like or stringy : 
dark in color or cffansive. 
Painfui, scaiding sensation in pass 
ing it. 
Dull, heavy headaches, dizz 7, tired 
feeling, faint spells irregular heart. 
Oodliged to go often during the das, 
and get up many times at night. 
Pain or duil ache in the back. 


sicn. 

Resileis, irritable and bard to pleas: 

Ali fagged out, 1uy down, éleeple: 

nights aud d‘eccureged. 

If you have eny of these symptom 

take the advice of cne who baz mad: 
a life si'udy of just such diseases anv 
jook well to yourself, because you 
have kidnoy trouble. 

If ycur urise when allowed to re 


for twenty four hours, forms a sedi 
ment or settling or has a cloudy ap 


reytrecd ip p ediate attention. 


Your 


——_>—. 


Pcffy or gars circles under the eyes. | 


F.eling of oppression and eporehen | 





Kidneys. 


~~ awe eer 


They are the Most Important Organs of the 
Body. 


Bright’s disease, which is destroying 
| more human lives than any other dis 
| 388e, May be stealing upon you. 

The symptoms you have noticed are 
ihe dang:r signals nature sets to show 
hat the track of health is not 
71t AT, 

take Swamp Root, the famous new 
discovery, whose fame is being her- 
,dd by grateful men and women, 

‘ved from untimely graves by its im 
ietiate and marvelous power over 

diseasas of the kidneys and bladder 

| Kupecially in cases of Bright’s dis- 
‘a3e i3 Swamp Root winning new 
friends every hour. 

Svamp-Root succeeds because it 
si Teg, 

Every man and woman, no matter 

‘w healthy and vigorous, would 
srofit by takicog Swamp Root every 
ow and then as a preventative, and 
hus absolutely forestall kidney and 
oi dder troubies. 

Swamp-Root is the triumphant dis- 
suvery of the eminent kidney special 
s', Dr. Kilmer, and is used in the lead 
| ing hospitale; recommended by skil- 
| ‘al phyeicianse in their private practice; 
|and is taken by doctors themselves 
|who have kidney ailments, because 
| they recognizs in it the greatest and 
| most successful remedy that medical 
|Stience has ever been able to com. 
| pound, 
| If you have the slightest symptome 
of kidney or bladder trouble, or if 


ALLIANCE BUSI 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. } 


7 


ETT CEE 


NESS AGENCY PRICE-LIST. 











DELIVERED FREIGHT PAID 1O ANY RAL- 
ROAD STATION IN NOTH CAROLINA, 























: ——__ 
|_| | Pron $1850. —|- aSe87?: $4500. | 1 | 
: ——s 
°—/ aia ara ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINE. } — 


I? HAS NO SUPERIOR IN RANGE AND QUALITY OF WORK. 
If 18 FINELY ORNAMENTED AND WELL FINISHED IN Every PARTICULAR, 





tive Feed, Eic. 








| Wetory, send at ance to Dr. Kilmer 
|& Co, Binghamton, N. Y., whe will 
| gindly eend you free by mail immedi- 
| ately, without cost to you, a sample 
oottle of Swamp Root and a bock of 
| wouderful Swamp Rect testimonials. 
| Ba sure to say that you read this gen. 
erous (ffer in the R:leigh Progressive 
| Warmer. 

| Swamp- Root is for sale the world 
over at druggists in bottles of two 


mein undieturbed in a glass or boitle sizes and two prices—fifty cents and 


one dollar. Remember the name, 
Swamp Root, and the address, Bing 


pearance, it isevidence that your kid- hamton, N. Y. 











BY [AN MACLAREN 





REV. H. M. WHARTON, B.D. 








4. WILLIAM BUEL, Ph.D. 





‘A BOOK 

FOR WHICH 
THE WORLD 

HAS WAITED 


authorshi: 


are found the names of 








John Watson), together 
J. LLIA 


Biblical subjects. 





sITS PLACE 

iS IN EVERY 

CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


but to encourage the 
privileges whic 


















the truth of your 
is that this ilos'ru- 


IT WILL 
BIND THE BIBLE 


assure a 
little children, 


en arranged in their 


TO THE PEOPLE 


and the many Parables, 





IT 1S SURE 
- TO EXERT 
A POWERFUL 

INFLUENCE 
FOR GOOD 


: = a 


especially for this work 


would require 3 
one of the chief claims 









WRITTEN 









A LITERARY GEM | 


current in book and Christian circles everywhere for some months 
was to be combined the superb talents and literary abilities of 
three of the greatest lights in the world of religious literature, . 


The book is about to appear and on its title page in collaboration as authors 


UEL, Ph.D., one of the most prominent anc 
A MASTERPIECE INDEED 
its creation such a combination of unmatchable talents. 
PIECE—and it is good news we bring our readers when we tell them that after 
the most persistent endeavor and the most industrious and earnest negotiations with 
the Publishers, this paper is one of a syndicate which has secured the entire first 
edition for distribution among their subscribers, not as a means of winning profits, 
neople to become regular readers, because of the unusual 
are offered regular patrons. ‘ 
The book is entitle: 
to be a $5.00 book, and has everything about it—authorship, illustrations, paper, 
printing and binding—to warrant that i 
refusals, made terms whereb 
READERS AT A GREAT 
500 superb illustrations, 
bound in beautifully illuminated covers, with gold and colored stamping. 


IT 1S IN REALITY THE BIBLE IN STORY FORM arranged so as to, 
perfect understanding of THE GREATEST OF ALL BOOKS even by 
All ambiguous and obscure phrases and descriptions have been 
CLOSER ak into language whi¢h makes them clear as noon~lay. The historic events have 


absorbing interest throughout. 


tales which need no interpreter or explanation. 


Hundreds of artistic and accurate pictures have been used to embellish its 
ages and fix in the mind of reader or student the scenes so graphically described. 
Re book of a religious mature has ever been so sumptuously illustrated. 
feature alone costing an enormous sum of money, as eyery drawing waa mad¢ 


It will be of highest value to the young, as from a few enadings, “the 


get such an understanding of Bible truths and premions from this 
years for them to gather through Bi 


is that the children will learn to reverence and love the Bible and to 
teachings through reading this charmingly written story. 

WE ARE READY TO DISTRIBUTE THIS GRAND BOOK AMONG OUR 
READERS who should order at ouce, as our portion of the introductory edition is 


NOTHING limited. The prices are as follows, WITH 
LIKE IT 
Ever BEeroRE COLORED STAMPI 


j EXTRA FINE CLOTH, BEAUTIFUL GOLD AN } 
BOUNoLe eee | aaa 
SUPERB HALF MOROCCO, WITH BURNISHED 

EDGES*. . . . ° 


THE BOOK WILL NOT BE ON SALE IN BOOK-STORES, AND SHOULD BE 
ORDERED FROM THE OFFICE OF THIS PUBLICATION. EACH ORDER WILL BE 
PLACED ON FILE ON ITS ARRIVAL AND FILLED IN THE ORDER RECEIVED. 
BECAUSE OF THE EXTREMELY NARROW MARGIN OF PROFIT, CASH WILL BE 
EXPECTED WITH EACH ORDER. SHOULD THE BOOK BE UNSATISFACTORY 
WHEN RECEIVED AND EXAMINED, IT MAY BE RETUBNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE CHEERFULLY REFUNDED. 


THE PROGRESSLVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


THE MOST 


Respectfully, 





Light-Running, Almost Noiseless, Easily Operated, Self-Tareading Shuttle, 
Seif-Setting Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Tension Ralease, Posi- 
Full Set of Attachments Wita Exch Machine, 


Go 





The above is an exact cut of the Five Drawer Improved Alliance Sawing 
Machine, which we consider not only the best for the money, but the best 
machine ever offered to the public at any price. 
ments and attach ments, runs aimost noicelesslv. 
made of the *{NEST CASE-HARDENED STEEL and are guaranteed against 


| eeere Sigs eae : ny, defects-for ten years. Order cne, and if you are not pieased with it after 
hore ie a trace of it in your Te ale trial, return it and your money will be refunded. 


T. B. PARKER, Stata Busines; AGENT. 


Has all the latest improve— 
All the wearing parts are 





aeaiteemeeniensl 





Owing to rapid changes in prices of 
nearly all articles, the below prices can 
not be guaranteed. We will give you 
the benefit of the lowest price ruling 
the market on the day your order is 
filled. Make money orders payable in 
Ralegh as that saves us a jee. Don’t 
scnd silver by mail; 2c. stamps taken 
for any amount less than $1. 





Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granuiated..........00+ vaseesnes cove 534 
Starch— 
Lump starch 50 lb. boxes per pound, .... 
Celluloid Starch’per CAase,..ceccess oneal 
Elastic Starch per 4 case,.. 
Ivory Starch per Case, .ssecccesecccvece 





ee 
oe. 9! 








ENGAGING BOOK 








EVER WRITTEN 


el “The Golden Morning” 


N™: AND GOSSIP OF A NEW BOOK ON THE BIBLE have been 


In its 


that most pular of all writers, IAN MACLAREN (Rev. 
with M, m HARTON, D.D., the grt Evangelist, and 

popular writers on 
must be the book which éalls to 
IT IS A MASTER- 


d ‘* THE GOLDEN MORNING," and while it was intended 


price, we have, after many objections and 
WE ARE IN POSITION TO OFFER IT TO OUR 
EDUCTION. it contains nearly 800 pages and over 
It is printed with clear type-on coated paper, and is 


proper order, and the story is made continuous and of 
Poetical description so freely used in the Bibl 
ave all received analysis and now appear as plainly tol 


Thie 


will 
k, that it 
Indeed, 


ible reading or study. 
ORNING"’ to universal popularity, 
ts 

4 


of ** THE GOLDEN 


STAGE PREPAID 3 
D a 


RED, 


> $3.75, 


* é . 


Oil—(Market Prices). 
Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 
| Pratts’ Astral, 
Carnadine Red, 

Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality...ccccsccseseesess 8 
COVES. .cccccccscce cscs 12c | Alspice.........13 
Black Pepper, best sifted, Richmond...,..124 

{ Rice— 
Rice, Head...... 
Mancy Heads.... 64g 
Large Hominy, Richmond... oe 2.50 
Smali Grits, Richmoud,...cccccecosseseeesmO0 


Soap (Kichmond) — 
Borax Sp on. 12 0x. 1°0 cakes.....cccccccesces 3.75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 

White Rose 12 0z. 10) vakes ° 
Lenox, 12 02. 100 cakes......cccccees 
White Doz, 5cz. 20U cakes.......... 


Sait— 
2241508 Factory Filled........ ccccccecs cccccceelelO 
110 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool....ccccccsescsesseses OU 


Axie Grease (Richmond)— 
- ba ™ POP RTOSS..ceeee. 4.10 

















” . “6 PEF CAKC.cceeess. 1 OV 
Molasses— 
No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per gallon .... 23 
No 17 SugarSyrup per gallon..... 


No. 1 Po*to Rico Mo'asses, per gallon, 
No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses per galion 

Fancv Porto itico Mulasses per gallon... 
Vanilla DripsSyrup per gallon  ....scccseees. 22 
White Rose Corn Syrup, per gallon, .cescsesess 22 


Soda— 
BiCarbin 112 Ib kegs per Ib.....-..ceeeseees 134 
Nickle Packages 60 to case, per Case....... 3.40 
11b and & 1b packages, 60 TO Case, per case 3. 

by Iband 4 lb packages, 60 to case, per case 3,60 


;  Bish— 
White Fish and Lake Herrings, per i100 lbs, $2.75 
Sardines, American, 100 to Case....cccsceees 3.20 


| live and Potash— per case 


Potash, Nickle.... $2 90 | Star potash..,..+.. $3 00 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 | Star..sccccsseseses 825 


Groceries — 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to lle | Rio....... TLéc to 10c. 
Flour—Blair’s Best “eS | ..Blair’s Fancy $4.00 


85 | Winner.....0... 3.50 
3 


ecncccccccccoscesss O7aG 
Compound in Tierces ...secsrsreses BRC 
In Tabs or Tins: 
691lb Plain Tabs 4 over Tierces. 
80 Ib vency Tubs 4 over Tierces, 
20 lb Wooden Patis "ig ove Tierces. 


Dandy 
| Princess...... 
Lard—in Tierces...... . 


50 lb Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over ‘ierces, 
20 1b Tins, 4 in Case, 34 over Tierces, 


HARDWARE. 
Hames— 
No 2% hook, fron bound, per dOZ...ses06 8 60 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, d0Z. ++. 185 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet ™ wees 185 


Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 
Put up in rolls of 150 running feet. 


2inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll,. 180 

YY 4g of rs . "3 45 
2 - Ld 60 “ ”“ - - 200 
2 “ . 72 Ad Ld 3 6) 





Mattocks, Cutter, perv dOZ..sccsccessccsceeeee £50 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per dOZ essesesesseees 900 


Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble .....sscsssesseees 3800 
o Strap and JOCK CBD...seseeeeees 32 

















Enclosed find $.....- RAR APIA 





NAMB. | 





o-"_-_ 


Publishers THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 


tions for one year, to be sent 08 follows: 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 





a 


oes een a ala 5 g cats iad aeainib acaaca en a 
....a8 payment for............ subseri; 
PosTorrFics. STatTE. | AMOURBY 
















































No 22 strap....eors No 2% strap. he 
Shovels, All Right Steel, No, 2... 76 
ad H & Co, Steel, No.2. 9 00 
* Remington .. 760 
Stonewali Plow......+. 2 26 
+ *  Castin 2 95 
Plows, Double Shovel 1 90 
Malte ccccecccccees seececeecevesse 2 25 
Steel for same, imitation ...cccossoaceene bc 
Genuine. — ...esesssenee pececceoeveecesce 61-2 
Grub or Now Ground,...cssccseeseesseessess 6 00 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ......++ $1 50 | Extra...cccssesees 83.0 
Grindatones, DET ID. ........ cece eee Lo 
Plow traces, 7% 4% per doz pair +] 
Ly 7. 10, 2. Ly - 3 15 
oo , 12, 2, oe te 40 
Cotton Rope, white, per lb... + 1K 
” medium white.. sass 10 
Farm Bells, 40 lbs, from stock 1 20 
. 7 i) oa . 140 
75 lDB...cccccsseve $2251 100 Lb. .cccccccseces 800 
Grub Hoes, No.1, per OZ.ccscssscsseceseeees 326 
* No. 2, rer. eoereeccceccceesens OOO 
Kettles, 20 gallons....sscoseseccesssnesseseees 400 
® opzanes PPEETTIT TTT Teo 
48 wal. sccacsesense +86 BO | GOAL... csesevesces, 900 
Blacksmith Bellows, 30 inch ...ecsssesses 6 60 
” INCH seceseseccece 6 00 
Webbing—per 100,feet 
No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 8 1-3 inch,.$2 00 
Axe handles, straight, per dOZ.....+.++- ” 








— 


Nai's, cut, Richmond, Va.— 
Headed, (At Market Prices), 


COOK STOVES. 


No. 7, 18-inch,.....10 50 | No. 7, 20-inch.....,11 53 

No. 8, 18-inch,.,...11 5) | No. 8, 20-inch. .seeeid 6) 

Fine backs for Above. ..>.++..ssesceresaoee to ] 
6 following ware goes with each stove above: 

1 Straight Pot, 1 Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 

Kettle, 1 Lone at iy | Pan, 1 Round Fryti: 

1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot 

and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 

Roofing— 

All kinds of iron, tin and felt roofing at 

prices. Write for special prices, = 


ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 
tion in North Carolina. Warranted for 


m years. 
Parlor, St le 30... 42 00 eeeeeeeccee 
Chapel” 20... 43 00 Stylo tua ra 
Prices including instruction book and 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
in N.C, 
Upright, Style1. ..150 eeecesrece 

Fee eye a T7100 | Beate teres B 
Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers tor 
10 years, carerely, adjusted, ready for 
immediate use. Price, freight pald to 
any railroad station in North Caro- 


DA scccccereccccccccsescecccscccsoscccsccs @ LS BB 


Te Tal SDTIMEB. + seeeeecseces sees ew fe oom 
Bae”... -«: sesesescenecsesece GE GE am 


Washing Machines— 





Wringers— 
Boss No. 24%... 
Boss ** ° 
Relief ** 22... 
Relief ** 33... 
Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddles and YOR, sceccsccceceseS 42 2% 
Ocala Road Carte. srrccccccccscccccccccccccce fll 68 
Harrows— 
Clark's CUtAWAy occcccrccsecscccccccccccce 


Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein. ...+00 $25 60 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein ‘ 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein..., 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle...eces . 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle, ccsssscsees 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle...secosscces 
Two-borse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle....ssees vee 


All wagons are furnished with box 
two sections, and one spring seat. If 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance @ 
gent. | FRee. Ac., 2 per cent. peg 
0 









ua 








E 


ive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phes. 
Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 1 r cent. Potash.) 
N.C. Official Farmers’ Acid Phosphate, 
(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric acide. 
Write for prices. ew BUY NO OTHER! 
Mill Stones (best N. O. Grit), write for priees 
Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes., 






Mule shoes. eeee 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per lb 
ves ‘“* Anchor, per lb ,, 
Brethren having anything to sell, as well as 


848 
400 












those wishing to buy will do well to consult 
Agency. 
PLOWS. 
Plows No. 8, F F,, 4 50] No.7, F F.... 8 
“No.5, “ .. 165] No. 1i, Dixie. 8 
Dar BD ssssces sesece 125] Watt DE... 1 
Castings for above, per 100 Ibs....sese08 19% 
SEEDS. 
Wheat —Purpte Stem.,..........5 PITITTTT TTT 2 
“ Fultz scene aes souasseseosseheee vs eummmamE 
iD GO'GOR CBA ocecce secsccsacnece coooe LO 
PEL OFC, cicccnecnsccevecses cccccccces Lek 
Oats— Rust Proof............05 45 
oe Virginia Gray Winter 7) 
Rye—Winter,......+. 82 
Clover- R-d_ good, 4.35 
oe Red Prime 4.65 
Op "GSRIBO ss ksneserceaesseae 4.90 


Grass 8S ed of every description. Also Gard 
Seeds. _ Fruit Trees, Etc, = 






Axes per dozen 
Car Clipper, 4% to Ibs ,, +035 60 
Cham Loa th 10 04, ° et 
Red Warrior * * oe 660 

Cultivators((f. o. b. factory)— 
Iron Age No. uf Th sssccccccccvcccccece a%% 
Iron Age, with plain wheel.....csssssees ai 

orse hoe combined, with plain wheel 41s 
Noé, 5-tooth, plain ba = beg 80 

« sad H.H.combined“” “ «u 
Dini, DIMM . .pecccecsccan MPTTTTITT TTT TTT 2 30 

“ with plain wheel ..ccocsccsessees 3 80 

nad H. H. combined with plain wheel 8 08 

For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 

Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..sccses 1% 

Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 

Baldwin No. 1, 6-in Knives ...sssssssseee 3918 BO 
propeller, cutters, 6-in, Knives,.., 3 | 
n. b seevesece 
Smith’s patent lever straw cutter....... a a 
rr Oy Lid oo oe 











Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, NO. 


Tr. BB. PARKSLH, &. BSB. A.., 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 
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[CONOLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


tatoes are more vigorous, and stand 
the drouth far better on the peanut 
land than on the soil ac j ining which 
had been planted in peas the year be 
fore. The whippoorwill peas show the 
game effect, those planted on peanut 
ground having fully twice a3 heavy a 
crop as those on a‘ j>ining land, the 
difference is very marked. 
CULTURE. 


I break my land with a turnivg 
plow to a moderate depth and let it 
stand to warm up, air and catch the 
rain; before planting time I harrow 
and pulverize it finely with an Acme 
harrow cultivator. This will kill outa 
crop of grass and weeds, and put the 
soil in fine tilth for any crop. I plant 
about the same time I do corn, witha 
narrow shovel I lay off the rows about 
3} feet apart, and plant the peanuts 
about 18 to 20 inches in the row, ani 
cover them lightly with a double shovel 
or planter and after a few days harrow 
it off; this will destroy another crop of 
weeds and grass, and keep the ground 
in fine condition for them to come up 

Peanuts push the peas up through 
the ground like beans, hence they 
must be planted very shallow, notover 
2 or 3 inches deep. Some recommend 
shelling the peas, thie would be best 
but is a very slow, tedious process. I 
soak the pods 24 hours in water, then 
break them in two before planting, 
plant one in a hill, for I find one plant 
in a hill will make as many peas as two 
ina hill. They are slow to come up, 
and grow cffi slowly at the start. 

The first cultivation is by far the 

most important, as well as difficult and 
tedious, as young grass and weeds come 
up with the plants. The planis at first 
lie close to the ground and cannot be 
dirted with the plow. I plow them cut 
with a double shovel, putting a small 
shovel next to the plants, then hoe 
them out clean. The second plowing 
is much easier, as the plants are larger, 
and stand upright and can be dirted 
with the plow. I give them this plow 
ing with a fourteen inch heel sweep, 
plowing out the middles with a third 
furrow ; a sixteen -inch sweep does this 
work best; a little later on I lay them 
by with a clean hoeing and plow them 
out with three sweep furrow. The 
vines will soon cover the ground and 
keep down all future growth of grasa 
and weeds. 

Harvesting is simple, late in the fall, 

about the middle of September on my 
farm, I run around them with a nar 
row shovel to loosen -the soil about 
them, pull up the vines by hand, ehake 
the dirt cff of them, and lay them down 
in the run to wilt, not try. The next 
day I throw them into large shocks to 
drg outand cure. The air can pene- 
trate these nicely and all except the 
outer surfi.c3 are shaded; ina few days 
they will cure sweet and nice. You 
can then haul them up and put them 
in open pensor barns I prefer pens 
to close barns, or they can be stacked 
around a pole, in either case they must 
be roofed over, for they will not shed 
rain, nor will any vinohay. This cov- 
ering may be made with hay, cane tops, 
corn stalks, or plank, but they must be 
kept dry. Thus put up they will keep 
ind¢finoitely, and make the best stock 
feed I have ever szen. They are a com- 
plete ration, and answer the same as, 
but far better, both corn and fodder, 
equal to the best grain and clover hay. 
All stock are fond of them, and your 
hogs will eat them up clean, vines and 
roots, fed to horses, cows, or hogs with 
corn, they will eat up all the peanuts 
and vines before they will touch the 
corn; all stock will thrive and fatten 
on them, but as the fat of hogs is soft 
like ‘‘mast fed meat” (which by the 
way is the best meat on earth) if you 
wish firm fat, and hard lard, it will be 
well to feed your hogs for a few weeks 
on corn before slaughtering them. 

To prepare for market. Ah, there is 
the rub, anyone who willtry them will 
think them cheap at almost any price. 
The large peanuts easily loosen from 
the vine and have to be picked up cff 
the ground, a large per cent. may be 
lost in the ground unles3 you have a 
lot of pigs to gather them out for you; 
pigs will gather every one of them, 
and will laugh and grow fat.” 

The Spanish peanuts adhere firmly 
to the vines, and very few of them will 
be lost in gathering. Tinese have to be 
hand picked which may be done at any 
time during the winter. It takes a 
good hand to pick off of the vines one 

bushel a day; four of us picked last 
winter and never succeeded in picking 
four bushels a day. They are very 
troublesome to gather for the market, 
but left on the vines and fed complete 
to stock, are a cheap and splendid all 
round stock feed. A well-cultivated 
crop of Spanish peanuts will leave the 
ground clearr, loose and light, and in 
splendid vondition for any crop to fol. 
low, The past spring when breaking 
my land for planting, the peanut patch 
was in such fice condition that there 
was no necessity for breaking it at all, 
and we simply broke to its edge and 

harrowed all together, after which you 

could not tell it from the brake land, 
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but when the crop began to grow clear 
on through to the end of the season 
you could see the very edga of the pea: 
nut patch by more vigor in the grow. 
ing crop, and far greater yield in the 
end. I am plantiag but little corn and 
large crops of peanuts and whippoor- 
will peas. My seed corn I of course 
plant in patches, but for feed crops I 
am planting this year, 10 acres of corn, 
10 acres in Spanish peanuts, and 12 
acres in whippoorwill peas, and I will 
make more feed than any of my neigh. 
bors will grow in 60 acres of corn, and 
oats is a back number, clear out of 
sight, with Kaffir corn, whippoorwill 
peas, and S )anish peanuts. The drouth 
has no terrors to me—I will make feed 
anv year. 


ee 














[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK ]} 
PROFITABLE PORK RAISING. 


No. 4, 
MANAGING THE MATURE HOG, 
Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
While receiving this kind of food, 
pigs less than seven or eight months 
of age should not be confined to asmall 
pen or lot. The obj:ct at this time is 
to build bone and muscle rather than 
to overload the animal with an exsers 
ive amount of fat which during the hot 
month can serve only to make life a 
burden to the hog and render him 
liable to disease. If the pigs can have 
a runof several acres in extent they 
will take exercise enough to work the 
fat off and harden their bone and mus 
cle, giving them sufficient strength to 
support a body of three or four hun- 
dred pounds weight at the fattening 
period draws to a clcs2. 

The run for the hogs should be so 

arranged that it can be cut up into sev 
eral smaller lots each of which can be 
devoted to a special forage crop suited 
to tide the animals over a poriod of 
otherwise scant grazing. In case indi 
cations are such as to make it appear 
that cow peas for the soaked grain will 
bo szarce or expansive the m<si of the 
grazing crops should ba made up of 
plants known to be rich in available 
nitrogen (or musc!s-formera or lean 
meat makere) then the proportion of 
the peas in the grain may be greatly 
reduced without the pigs 4. ffering any 
check in growth. For late winter and 
spring grizing, vetch, oats and rye 
sown together in fallare good. Rape 
planted by itself is first class as long as 
it lasts. Crimson tlover, waera iigrows 
well, ia an excallout crop for winter’ 
and spring grazing. 
As the season advances spring-sown 
oats and vetch find a good place. Sor- 
ghum pianted thick and cut and fed 
when ab: ut to come into head is priz3d 
highly by some while otbers condemn 
its use, claimiog that it forms a fun- 
goid like coat in the stomach, after 
which the hog is very liable to disease, 
and b3comes unthrifty. We have fed 
sorghum to our hogs and dairy herd 
here at the college without being able 
to detect any unfavorable symptom in 
either class of animals. The habit the 
sorghum has of makirg such rapid 
growth after it has once been cut off, 
is one very strong point in its favor. 

As the pig growe older and the greon 
and succulent crops of rummer begin 
to get scarce, a patch of peanuts, (in 
peanut growing sections) sweet pota- 
toes, chufae, and artichokes answer a 
very nice purpose. The hogs may be 
allowed to graz3 and root for the tubers 
of these crops. Ohufas are said to be 
very hard on the soil, for which reason 
I hesitate to recommend them for ¢x- 
tensive cultivation. Artichokes are 
never at their very best until they 
have been acted upon by the trost, 
consequently they are not well suited 
for early fall use. 

As the time at which the pigs are to 
be slaughtered or sent t> market ap- 
proaches, they are better for being 
shut up in asmall, comfortable pen. 
During the last five or six weeks of 
their feeding, their ration should be 
made up almost entirely of ear corn or 
coarsely ground corn maal. There 
seems to bs but very littie diffsrence 
whether this corn is hard and dry or 
soaked soft. Always allow the hogs as 
much clear water as they want to 
drink, Greasy slops and dish-watera 
do not have avery great thirat q 1ench 
ing power. 

Feed with the idea of keeping your 
herd ion a healthy condition Constantly 
before you. Allow th3m free accoas to 
common salt and wood ashes to which 
a small amouat of copperas and lime 
may have been adied. If your hoga 
have never had any salt to eat, they 
may take an overfeed at firat and be 
injured thereby. Io cas: they are not 
used toit, itis better to give them a 








days or until the demands of their sys- 
tems have been satisfied, then there is 
no danger after that of allowing shem 
all they want. 

Pigs when about three to six months 
of age or older are very apt to suffer 
from worms in theintestines. The fol 
lowing mixture is one of the simplest 
and best remedies for these diseases: 


Hard wood asheg......... 1 peck 
PRPOUME Mevisis sicids Seuaisees 1 peck 
OOMMGN BALE. 6.606 ce00:s 1 pint 
ON OL AG isc cic sis servens 2 pounds 
Black antimony.......... 4 pound 
NUD 5 05650.8:6 015 00,0 4ysaeios + pound 


Pulveriz3 and mix thoroughly and 
keep in troughs or boxes under shed 
where the pigs can get at it at will. 

J. M. JOHNSON. 
N. C. Experiment Station, West Ral- 
eigb, N. CO. 


THE DATRY. 

















Inquiries? regarding. Dairying {cheerfully an- 
swered. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING. 





After reading Prof. Emery’s letters 
on the above subject we feal sure our 
readers will be anxious to learn some 
thing of the detai!s of the work, as car- 
ried on so successfully and profitably 
in the great dairy regions of the North 
and West. In a recent issuo of the 
New York Outlook, Mr. Charles B. 
Spahr has an account of a trip ‘‘out 
West” in which he describ:s his visit 
toa co-operative creamery. In part, 
he says: 

Moat of the work of the farm inati. 
tutes was, of course, technical, but 
there was a part of it which I was able 
thoroughly to appreciate. The insti 
tute lecturers made it their business to 
preach co-operative dairies, and to pre 
pare the way for them by-teaching 
their audiences how to salect dairy 
cattle, and care for their cream, so as 
to get the best results. Superintend 
ent Gregg spoke so warmly of the suc 
cess of this form of co operation that I 
inq 1ired where, on my way to the Rad 
River Valley, I would find a gocd dairy 
district. At his suggestion I stopped 
at Litchfield, and saw for myself an 
American experiment in cc-operation 
almost as remarkabis as that of the 
Rochdale Pioneers in England. 

I reached tie Litchfield creamery at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, just as 
the young Danish superintendest was 
abouts to leave for theday. H3 proved 
to be another enthusi:zst— Minnesota 
seemed full of such peopie— anda for an 
hour he talked with mg, reaily explain 
ing every part of the system. The 
creamery had cost $3 200, and handied 
about 20,000 pounds (pints) of milka 
day. Tae farming district from which 
milk was brought to the Litchfield 
creamery was only five or eix miles in 
radius, as there were other co operative 
creameries in other parts of the coun 
ty. It was not necessary for each far- 
mer to haul his own milk tothe cream 
ery, but different farmers along the 
same road were able to take turns, and 
thus drive to the creamery hardly 
ofiener than they would wish to come 
to town anyway. It wasthusco opei.- 
tion all along the line. 

When the farmer brought in his 
milk, it was at once weighed, and 
when asample had been taken it was 
poured int) the common receiver. The 
farmer did not have to wait for the 
cream to ba s>parated in order to get 
back his ckim milk to fead his calves, 
etc. At once he received checks for 
the approximate weight of both ihe 
skim milk and the buttermilk that 
would be due him, and these checks he 
at once cashed by a simple automatic 
arrangement. The milk check, for ex 
ample, varied in Isngth according to 
the weight of milk it called for. If the 
farmer had brought 100 pounds of 
fresh milk, he was entitled t> 85 
pounds of skim milk, and by shoving 
his long check through a slot he re 
ceived exa:tly to that amount. By a 
similar ‘‘check in-the slot” devices he 
would get 10 pounds of buttermilk. No 
labor or even supervision was Called 
for cn the part of taose in charge, and 
everything was so conveniently ar- 
ranged, that in a few minutes the fax- 
mer drove away with all that was com- 
ing to him except the payment for hs 
crian, 

From a hundred pounds of milk 
about five pounds of butter could be 
made. The milk varied so much in 
qiality, however, that the farmers 
were not paid according to q 1antity, 
but according to the amount of “but 
ter fat” contained. Eich farmer bad 
a separate glass jar in which the sam - 
plee from his milk were preserved tii! 
the end of the month, and thon tested. 
Al the time of my visit the price paid 
for “butter fat” was eighteen Ccenis a 
pound, and the average payment to 





emall amount each day for several 





the farmers for their milk was seventy 


, one conte a hundred pounds; but sone 


farmers would get barely sixty cents, 
and some nearly ninety cents according 
to the richness of their milk. Some 
times, said Superintendent Sonder- 
gaard, it bad been necesssry to re- 
turn the farmers their milk; in waish 
case, he said, they explained to the 
farmer as pleasently as they could how 
he should keep his milk to avoid ab- 
sorbing odors or otherwise injuring 
its quality. In this way the creamery 
served as an educator to its patrons, 
and thus supplemented the work of the 
‘Dairy Ins:itutes.” 

Regarding the machinery in the 
creamery little need bs said except that 
everything was immaculately clean. 
Superintendent Sondergaard made no 
loose boasts about the ‘‘wonderful 
economies” of impruved machinery 
over the ordinary farm implements, 
but stated clearly the exact amount of 
the saving. On one hundred pounds 
of milk thé farmers’ skimming of the 
natural cream lost one half pound of 
the butter fat contained, or nine cente ; 
the creamery’s separator reduced the 
loes to one-tenth of a pouni, or less 
than two cents. The rcsiof the ma- 
chinery used, he said, did not make 
better butter than the best of dairy wo 
men made by the old hand churns, but 
it made auniformly high grade, for 
which there was an immediate end 
certain mirket. The Litchfield cream- 
ery, he told me with some pride, hed 
taken the first priz:s at two State fair’. 
Its butter usually brought twenty 
cents a pound at Si. Paul. Heshowed 
me the price list for butter in a daily 
paper, disclosing that the market 
recogniz3s as much difference between 
butter and butter as it does between 
eggs and eggs. The prices racged 
from twenty and one-half cents a 
pound down to four or five. Before 
the co operative creamery was buiit 
most of the farmers had to sell their 
butter as ‘‘packing butter” for about 
twelve cents a pound. 

THE DAIRY FARMER'S VIEW OF iT 

The next day I drove into the coun. 
try to learn how the farmers looked at 
this remarkable experiment, and I 
came back thinking even batter of it 
than whenI set out. The most criti 
cal farmer I met admitted that the 
creamery had been a great gain to his 
wife, though he insisted—and my 
escort thought justly—that she could 
make batter butter than the creamery. 
The beat talk I had was with the farmer 
who was the first president of the 
creamery association. Ha gave mea 
the history of the experiment from ths 
beginning, and pointed out the finan- 
cial gain which the creamery had 
brought even to the farmers who used 
tc make ‘ better” butter at home than 
the creamery made for them. The 
farmers of the whole district, he said, 
were. now “planting less wheat and 
rai:ing more.” The great increase in 


the dairy farms made possible by the ! 
creamery had enabled them to eazich , 


their land with manure, so that tke 
yield of wheat bad been increased from 
about fif.e2n bushels an acre to nearly 
twenty five bushels. The value of 
jand had gone up proportionately. It 
is now selling, he said, at $30 an acre, 
while a few yea 8 ago the selling value 
was less than half that sum. ‘‘The 
creameri:s have enriched our land and 
relieved our wives’ slavery.” 

The history of the local creamery 
was, bri:fly, as follows: Mr. Ames 
and nine others had given their note 
for $3 100 to erect the plant, and the 
stock, in $50 shares, was distributed 
among the farmera in the neighborhcod 
—no one receiving more toan two 
shares. Thisstock was paid for by the 
stoskholdera accepting a deduction of 
$5 a month for each share from their 
payment for the milk they tock to the 
creamiry. In ten months the stock 
was all paid for in this way, and the 
note given to the builders of the plant 
canceled. Since that time repairs had 
been kept up, some new machinery 
had been purchased, and dividends 
had bzen paid to the co operators aver- 
aging fifty per cent. a year. 

These results seem almos incredible, 
bui Profess:r Haecker at the State 
University assured me that fifty per 
cent. was less rather than more the 
ordinary dividends real z:d by the co- 
operative daries of the State. Mr. 
Ames gave me some detaild figures 
regarding the running expenses, which 
supplementei thos: previously given 
by the Supsrintendent in such a way 
as to show that each had been accurate 
in his statem:nts. To those who are 
fond of fizures, the balance shcet of 
Litchfield creamery may be interest 
ing. The butter made amountid to 





Stats or Onto, Cirry or ToLepo, n 
Lucas County. 8. 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENBY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hatv’s CaTarru CurRE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1884, 

—_— 

t mac} 

—w 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Publie, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly onthe blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
@F fold by Druggists, 75c. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





AOL A TS 8 
GOMBAULT’S 
C ti 
r is ss: 7 ASafe Speedy and Positive Cure 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
Removes unches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemish. 
Price SO per bottle. Sold pF druggists, or 
sent by express, charges patd, with full directions 
for ites use. Send for descriptive circulars, 


the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Clevelard 0O. 
I Bead 





nearly one thousand pounds a dar, | Ruby W 


which sold for $200 groes, or $180 after 
paying expressage and other sellirg 
expenses. The yearly receipts were 
thus about $50,000. The expenses were 
#75 a month to the Superintendent, $30 
a@ month to each of his two assistanis. 
about $125 a month for fuel, etc., mak- 
ing a total of about $3,000 a year. Ail 
the balance wes paid to those furnish 
ing the milk, «xcept a ‘“‘sinking func” 
of five cents on every hundreds of 


milk, which, by the rules of the ‘%o ! 


oO erative Dairy Aseociation, g0es to 
the bettering of the plant and the pa 
ment of dividenia At Lichfield this 
sinking fund payment is about $1056 
day, or $3 000 aye2r. About half of it 
has uniformly bsen devoted to rer ivs 
and new machinery, and the oti9° 
half to the paymeat of the fifty p:r 


cent. dividends 
ee os 


_—/> 
Do not wet your hands when milk: 
iag; if you do you flavor the milk. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


IS THE STANDARD, 





STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTSiA_ —/ 


GASOLINE ENGINES ‘3 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR (233 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS a 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS.TEX. 


(eS 
_ eee 








ce Makes good neighbors. Why not have 
both when youcan make the best for 


20 to 25 Cents a Rod. 


ROTHERS, | 
U. 8S. A. 


Indian 








A GREAT OFFER. 

By special arrangement with the 
publishers, are enabled to offer a copy 
of ‘The Lives of Distinguished Nerth 
Carolinians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far- 
mer one year, price $1, BoTH for only 
$3. Acopy of the ‘Lives’ should be 
n every North Oaroliaa home. If you 
wish this bargain, order at once. Num- 
ber on hand is limited. 


ADM'NISTRATOR’S NOTICE, 








Having qual.fied ss acCmin'strator of the es- 
ta*e of }Wm. I. Rowland, deceased of Wake 
County, N. ©., I hereby notify all persons owing 
ssid estate to make immediate settlement with 
me And all peisons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to me on 
or befure November7, 190 or this notice will 
be p.ead in bar of thal peoereny. 

C(NNETT ROWLAND. 

Willow Springs, N C. 








: PA + 
No Trouble.to Show 
the excellencies of Page Fence if you put it in use. 


‘The use of an article decides its merits 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


SACLUB RATES, #~- 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with Tak PRoGRESSIVE 
FARMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with TuE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, ) 
Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) ue 
Weekly Practical Farmer (L00) 1.75 
Thrice a-Week New York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.35 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution, (1.00) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 

nal, (50) 1.40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Fonal Monthly vorm and Fireside, (.50) 1.40 

y.Woman’s Home Com pa: » (ie : 

Weekly Farmers’ Voice panten. oy is 


We will club for you with an 
andsave you money. If be fms gh wy —_e 
eg icultural paper, write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Morthly, Scribner’s, MeUlure’s o any 
other magazine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth’s Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post or any other standard 
home periodical ask us for prices _[f you want 
any daily papers, any religious publications or 
any other sort of periodical send us your list. 
pad oon save yon meaner, whether we get your 

er inconnection with you j 
Correspondence invited, eae Cae oF See 

If you wish more than one paper 
write for special rates. For instance, 
we send twice a-week Oeurier Journal, 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
semi monthly Home and Farm and 
the monthly Gentlewoman all one year 
for only $2 15. 

Notg.—In forwarding subscriptions 
to other publicati.ns, we only act as 
the agent of the subscriber, and after 
we have paid over the subscription 
our responsibility ceases. Failure to 
receive magazine or paper, change of 
address, etc., should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to us. 

We are alao prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 

A. I. Root’s A. B. OC. of Bee 


Ce re eee $1 25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domes- 

OT OR neen 1 50 
Principles of Agriculture... 1 25 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture........ 80 
Write for price of any book you 
desire. 











COLTS, PIGS, AND COCKERELs 


When in need of ¢, 
POLAND CHINA pee 
DO NOT forget this °° 
from Lula and Beula) 
Unrelated pairs unitj,_: 
| blood Of Inder’ 
dence turoug a3 
Pride and N.C. Pride, with that of the a “Ay 
L’s Tecumseh through Sir Walter Rais.’ 
Pairs for delivery in October. ae 

RUBY W., Great Brood by Mary’and yo) 
teer. Standsrd by Rule 5 Vol. vhs A ™ eh 
DAM of RU SICO 2.24 or better, Cock R. 2 Say 
Trial 2.21, last haif 1.10. eo 

RUBINE, exported; RUBELLO by RUpr,, 
foRUBIDIUM ling b Pass 

y M, weanlin Rober diu 
related to Nanc Hanks J bias ghasd 








; farm work 


DANDICAP, five year old gelding, ful] bro: 
er toCock R. untrained except to roag a 
Paces fast. Perf: ctly gentle 
Ruby W. is in foal to that good horse Grp 
Address: — 


L. STOCK FARM, 
W. RALEIGH, N.c. 


Grape Vines. 


and 








y 


4 Descriptive and Price List free, 
Carrants, Gooseberries and other Smal) 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. Warranted tr), 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. 





HATCH with the perfect, ‘| 
i ‘ regulating, low «x; 
@ priced first class hatcher—;:),/ 


T EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent of 
¢” fertile eggs at the lowest cost 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, | 





j 
‘ 
j 
t 








Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 


H 


Illus. Catalog. 


£6666b06 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner 
sweeter, and surer than the old way 


Se nas 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Miltou, Py 
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5 : HH 
Hunt's Consumption and Bronchitis Cure, 
Cures when all else fails. Write for 
testimonials which prove the ‘truth 
of this statement. This wonderfy} 


remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo. §. 
Hunt, Lexington, N. ©. Price 50 
cents per bottle. 
druggista. 


For sale by ail 









THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


is a little weekly newspaper that ought to be 
every home. Forty pages, pocket size, telling a) 
the news of the world, except crimes, scandal 
sensations, Itis clean and bright—a liberal ed 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, tin 
saving chronicle of current events for the busy 
Only $1.50 a year, If more convenient, s« 
$1.00 for eight months or $2.00 for sixteen mo: 
Sample copy, 5 cents 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 
150 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















MOSELEY’s | 
CREAM SEPARE}6: 


All The Cream in 60 Minutes 

Prices $7 to SIG. 
Catalogue Free. Agents Wa ted. 
Moseley & Pritchard Mfg. Co 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON [OWA 


Farm Journal Free! 


To any new yearly subscriber 
who desires it, or to avy one 
who sends us $3 in subscrip 
tions we will send The Fara 
Journal of Philadelphia fc 
from time subscription 1s re 
ceived until December, 1903 — 
nearly fiveyears. A bigctier 
Don’t miss it! Address: 











The Progressive Farmer. 
RALEIGH, N. 0. _ 





ATLANTA, CHAR 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS, 
OHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 












































PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 
Schedule in Effect August 16, 189%, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
oO. 
Ar. Raleigh, ” *216am 
Ar. Sanford, * 3 33 am 
Ar Southern Pines, pad 423 am 
Ar. Hamlet, bed 607 am 
Ar. Wadesboro, bid 6 63 am 
Ar. Monroe, e 643 am 
Ar. Wilmington, ne 
Ar. Charlotte, = *7 50 am 
Ar. Chester, ye *8 03 am 
Lv. Columbia, C. N. & L. R. R. ....... 
Ar. Clinton, 8.A.L. *9 45am 
Ar. Greenwood, ” 10 35 am 
Ar. Abbeville, bid 11 03 am 
Ar. Elberton, ” 1207 pm 
Ar. Athens, * 118 pm 
AF XURUE: contra img) 35053 
aD en time) 250 
Ar. RALEIGH, *2.16 am - 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No. 3. 
Lv. Raleigh, ved *216am 11 25a 
Ar. Henderson, bad 328 am *125) pm 
Ly. ” bi 828am = 105 pu 
Ar. Durham, v4 +732am +4 16 pw 
Lv. Durham, bad +700 pm +10 19am 
Ar. Weldon, ” 4%55am  *255 pw 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L. 82Mam 7H pp 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. ia W3lpm Uk pe 
Ar. Baltimore, ™ 146pm = 108aD 
Ar Philadelphia, “™ 3850pm  350an 
Ar. New York. i *623pm *6 5d am 
Ar. Portsmouth, S.A. L. 72am 52% pp 
Ar. Norfolk, sal *735am *5 35 pw 











*Daily. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- 25,A‘s" 


Special, Solic 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Tieapers auc 
Coaches between Washington and Atlants 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmoutl 
and Chester, 8. C, 


“The S. A. L. Ex 
Nos. 31 and 48.--press.” Solid Train. 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Port 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers b& 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. ‘ 
Both trains make immediate connections 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New 0 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoog® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 





For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N.C. 
H. 8. LEARD, T, P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T. A. 


E. 8ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen'l Mer. ‘Traffic Ma! 
V.E. MoBEE L. S. ALLEN, , 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’! Pass. As* 


General Ortfice, 





PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


